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INTRODUCTION 

To give a clearer perspective to the general subject- 
matter of this book, I shall mention briefly here three 
sharply-defined periods into which my life may be divided. 

The first half-century of my life was spent in various 
Western countries, mainly my native country, Britain; 
the succeeding five years I have spent mainly in the 
Soviet Union; during the first two of those five years I 
was an official of the British Government, editor of its 
Russian language propaganda newspaper, British Ally. 

It is about those two years, the middle period, so to 
speak, of my life, that a few introductory words are 
necessary. 

Those two years, for all the disillusionment they 
brought me, were rich in experience. They gave me excep¬ 
tional opportunities—opportunities unfortunately denied 
to all but a few of my fellow-countrymen—of studying 
not merely the declared policy of Britain’s political lead¬ 
ers, but also their undeclared policy. Gradually I came 
to see that that undeclared policy was a policy of un¬ 
declared war against the Soviet Union, a policy which, 
if unchecked, could lead only to a third world war. I saw, 
too, that the world was divided into two camps, the camp 
of war and the camp of peace—and that I was in the 
wrong camp. 

So I changed camps. 

On April 20, 1949, I left my editorial office in the 
British Embassy’s Press Department on Kalinin Street, 
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Moscow, and stepped off what was in effect a slice of. 
extra-territorial British territory. I sent a letter to Pravda 
giving the reasons for my decision and stating that I 
would devote all my energies to the cause of peace. 

By those actions I became a declared enemy of the 
government of my country. That, in itself, caused me 
no regret. But' they also cut me off, in a physical sense, 
from the country and the people I love best in the 
world. 

At no time had I any doubt about the moral correct¬ 
ness of my decision, but I had had, for a time, some faint 
doubts as to whether the situation was so urgent that 
I should make these and other sacrifices. Those faint 
doubts have long since been removed. One needs only 
to think of some of the major events of 1950, 1951 and 
1952 to see what removed those doubts—the economic, 
political and military subjugation of Western Europe by 
America; the arming of a warlike bloc with its loaded 
guns trained upon those countries that dared to plan for 
peace; the inevitable step from bloodthirsty threats to 
bloody deeds in Korea and elsewhere; the suicidal rearma¬ 
ment programmes; the bestial attempts to spread war 
psychosis among the people of the West; the “pardoning” 
and remobilising of unrepentant war criminals in West 
Germany and Japan; the encirclement of the world with 
American bomber bases which can defend nothing but can 
only attack; the terrorising of Persia and Egypt; and the 
shameful campaigns in all the “democracies” of the 
West to brand as traitors those who dared to raise their 
voices in the cause of peace. 

These and other events not only removed my few 
doubts about the “urgency of the situation”; they have 
given me an even greater determination to do everything 
I can to help the world campaign for peace. And I am no 
longer deterred—as I was deterred for too long—by the 
fact that one man can do little; the same events which 
steeled my own determination have also steeled the 
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• determination of literally hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world. 

I do not claim that, even today, the issues of right 
and wrong, of war and peace, are so clear to everyone as 
they were in my special circumstances. 1 shall relate those 
circumstances to make those issues as clear as possible 
to as many people as possible. I shall use my own per¬ 
sonal case—my general background, my glimpses at facts 
not generally known, my problems, my doubts and hesita¬ 
tions, my eventual burning conviction that peace must 
be fought for—to show that those matters, personal and 
urgent to me, are personal and urgent to every thinking 
man and woman everywhere. 



Chapter One 

1896-1925 

1 

Although my early life and surroundings were, in the 
main, typical of the life and surroundings of the great 
majority of my fellow-Britons, I must give some details 
of early events in my life which have a direct bearing 
on later events. 

Two of these events occurred within a stone’s throw 
of one another on the morning of September 14, 1896, in 
Fraserburgh, a little fishing town on the north-easterly 
tip of the British Isles. While my mother was giving 
birth to her fourth child, myself, my father was being 
declared bankrupt in the nearby court. 

Father had been a writer of short stories, sketches 
and poems—mostly about the arduous, perilous lives of 
the local fishermen whom he knew and loved so well— 
but this work with its restricted market in a small town 
could not support his growing family. So, about a year 
before I was born, he had mortgaged the few meagre 
family possessions and had started a one-man “business” 
of buying, salting and re-selling herring. A year’s ex¬ 
perience taught father—who was rather a visionary—that 
the first essential for survival even on the fringe of the 
business world is not hard work or special knowledge 
but the ability to buy cheap, sell dear and take unfair 
advantage of others, an ability which he lacked and which 
he refused td acquire. 
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Mother—although she was no such visionary and 
although it was she who had the now-redoubled worry 
of making ends meet—told us children later that she was 
proud,: and glad that father had been proved to be “no 
businessman.” And she bore the twin events of Septem¬ 
ber 14, 1896, not just stoically, but gladly. 

Thus anyone who wants to over-simplify cause and 
effect can say that I sucked in my dislike for the World 
of Business with my mother’s milk. 

About the turn of the century the family moved from 
Fraserburgh to Aberdeen, the county town some miles 
to the south. 

To a casual visitor Aberdeen is a beautiful city, the 
“Silver City by the Sea,” its buildings of light grey gran¬ 
ite flecked with mica which sparkles in the sun. But in 
my youth in the first quarter of the 20th century Aber¬ 
deen had its slum areas; today, in the third quarter of 
the 20th century, it still has those same slums—and new 
ones added to them. 

In Aberdeen father earned a slightly higher salary 
as editor of a small weekly newspaper, but the family 
continued to live just a little above the subsistence line 
and well below the security line. 

Our only slight safeguard against future want was a 
small insurance policy on father’s life. How mother man¬ 
aged to scrape together the half-yearly premiums I still 
do not know; father used to call it “mother’s six-monthly 
miracle,” but I know that many millions of British 
mothers have to perform the same kind of miracle. 

Probably because of my typically British upbringing 
and because of the lingering force of the stupid conven¬ 
tion which frowns upon any reference to one’s deeper 
feelings, I find it difficult to write of my mother as a 
person; it is easier to speak of her as one of millions of 
British mothers who, though they may succeed in over¬ 
coming the day-to-day hardships of life, can never over- 
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come the all-pervading worry about their children’s 
future needs. 

I more fully appreciate the unfair burden of worry 
that weighs on British mothers now that I have seen 
something of life in the Soviet Union, where the spectre 
of insecurity has been banished for ever. 

Mother had two brothers who, unlike father, had 
proved themselves to be “real businessmen.” In my 
youth they were joint managers of a big iron and steel 
works near Glasgow. They had a large research depart¬ 
ment—and at school I had shown some aptitude for 
physics and chemistry. So, when I was leaving school 
and looking around for a job I asked mother; “Why not 
ask your brothers to take their nephew into their works?” 

“Dinna be beholden to them, Archie,” said mother, 
lapsing into the old-fashioned Scottish which she reserved 
for her more serious moments. “Dinna be an uncle’s 
nephew; strike oot on your ain!” 

Mother told me one story of this company’s coal mines 
which sticks in my mind side by side with the story of 
Marie Antoinette who, when told the French people had 
no bread, replied: “Why don’t they eat cake?” 

The wife of one of the directors (said mother) was 
being shown round the company’s coal workings for the 
first time. She expressed horror at seeing the squalor and 
poverty of the miners’ dwellings and exclaimed to her 
husband: “But can’t something better than this be done 
about them? Couldn’t they live underground, out of 
sight}" 

We children were never so “close” to father as we 
were to mother, although we loved and respected him no 
less. 

Father took little share in our childhood’s interests, 
perhaps because he had to work so hard, in failing health, 
to support his family. 



We were, I think, a more-than-average united, happy 
family. Our chief worries, as I remember them, were our 
poverty and, worse than the actual poverty, that ever¬ 
present feeling of insecurity. If father were to lose his 
job, which could quite easily have happened, we had 
nothing to fall back upon. Even as children we realised 
this. This feeling of insecurity largely influenced my out¬ 
look later on in life. 

The actual poverty and privation did not worry any 
of us very much, but the obviousness of that poverty to 
our neighbours caused me acute humiliation in my boy¬ 
hood. Later in life I was to see how this foolish but wide¬ 
spread trait, this “keeping up with the Joneses,” is 
fostered by the unseen moulders of public opinion and by 
unscrupulous advertisers, who, to sell their goods, make 
people either envious or contemptuous of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

It was thanks to father, who had a healthy contempt 
for false pride, that I managed to outgrow that trait. 
Father had never travelled outside Great Britain, but he 
had read a great deal and his interests were wide. How¬ 
ever, he would usually turn to our own national poet, 
Robbie Burns, when he wanted to drive home an argu¬ 
ment. If, for instance, I complained that 1 was more 
poorly dressed than my playmates and that our chief 
food was the humble herring, he would quote Burns’ 
poem which begins “Is there for honest poverty that hings 
his heid and a’ that,” and ends prophetically: 

It’s coming yet for a’ that: 

That man to man the wide world o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that* 


* In the Russian translation of this book the passage from 
Burns is in the widely-read translation by Samuel Marshak. I want 
my brither-Scots and lovers of Burns everywhere to know that 
nowhere outside his native Scotland, not even in England, are 
Burns’ works so widely read and appreciated as in the Soviet 
Union.—/I. /. 
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Father would have been proud to know that I was to. 
live and work in a country over the whole great expanse 
of which Burns’ prophecy had already come true; and 
that complete fulfilment of Burns’ promise of brotherhood 
throughout the world was almost within grasp of strug¬ 
gling humanity. 

Father died when I was a soldier in the First World 
War, a war which, we had been told, was a “war to end 
wars.” Mother died during a second world war, a war 
which, we were told, was to end fascism and aggression; 
a German bomb robbed her of a few more years of active, 
cheerful, worthy life. 

So I need not speculate on what my father’s answer 
would have been to the question: Should I work with 
those who try to sell humanity new “wars to end wars”? 
or should I work with those who believe in, and strive for, 
the fulfilment of Burns’ prophecy? 

2 

I recall with some surprise that father never spoke to 
us children about politics as politics, although on many 
matters which he may not have regarded as politics he 
held views that were certainly progressive for his time. 
This may have been because of the convention, carefully 
propagated, against “talking politics.” 

That convention—or “good form,” which demands 
acceptance of completely Conservative opinions on any 
subject—says in effect “Keep politics out of family affairs, 
neighbourhood affairs, town affairs, educational, social, 
economic affairs—even out of matters discussed in the 
House of Commons.” In short—Keep politics out of 
politics! 

Here is one example of the effect of this ban on politics; 
My history books at school told nothing about the political 
and economic conditions of the people; they dealt only 
with the rulers, not with the ruled. 



No wonder, then, that 1 took little interest in politics 
until I was in my twenties, although I had an unquench¬ 
able thirst for knowledge on almost every subject under 
the sun. 

After two years at a secondary school (made economic¬ 
ally possible only because I had won a small scholarship) 
I began work, at the age of sixteen, as a “copy boy” and 
junior reporter in one of the local newspaper offices. This 
firm published a morning and an evening newspaper on 
the economical plan of using one editorial staff for both 
publications. That meant ""that 1 had not only to work 
mornings and afternoons, as did my companions, who 
had found jobs in less high-sounding vocations, but also 
evenings, when they were free, and even late at night, 
when they slept. Also, they had Saturday afternoons and 
evenings, and all Sunday free. I, however, had to cover 
the Saturday football matches and on Sunday had to 
report the dull sermons in the local churches. I was lucky 
if I got one evening—not a day, but an evening of a 
day—free once a fortnight. 

The newspaper for which I worked swallowed up its 
Competitor (inappropriately named the Free Press\) and 
in its turn was later swallowed up by the Kemsley news¬ 
paper chain which now extends the freedom of the press 
to Tory opinion throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Isles. 
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Britain declared war on Germany on August 4, 1914. 

To a seventeen-year-old Briton like myself there did 
not seem to be anything unnatural or surprising in the 
fact that my country was at war. In my childhood there 
had been the South African War, and one of my earliest 
recollections is of playing “Britishers and Boers.” At 
school we had been forced to learn dreary lists of dates 
of earlier wars in which Britain “at heaven’s command” 



(to quote the national anthem) had been engaged—al* 
ways victoriously. Such “minor” setbacks as the Amer¬ 
ican War of Independence, were, of course, glossed over. 

The propaganda machine of those days—although not 
so well organised as it was to be in the Second World 
War and in the later Cold War against the Soviet Union 
—shouted at us from the hoardings, through the news¬ 
papers and in popular songs “Come on. Tommy; Come 
on. Jack; We’ll guard your homes, till you come back— 
Your King and Country need you!” 

Both sides tried with equdt persistence to recruit the 
Almighty to their ranks. The Kaiser called upon Gott to 
strafe England. We countered with diatribes which called 
the Kaiser “Blasphemer who strewed God’s seas with 
the ghastly mine.” We laughed at the Teutonic arrogance 
of Deutschland iXber Alles, but we sang glibly even in 
our churches, “Wider still and wider shall thy bounds be 
set; God who made thee mighty, make thee mightier yet.” 

Before the Second World War, good British liberals 
had begun to tut-tut the “wider and wider” expansionist 
sentiments of that popular anthem, just as the good Brit¬ 
ish liberals of 1914 had tut-tutted the jingoism of the 
South African War songs. But today the good British 
liberals have not yet raised the mildest “tut-tut!” against 
the flagrant malevolence of the aggressions in Asia; they 
are leaving that to the good liberals of the nineteen- 
seventies. It seems to be the destiny of good liberals 
everywhere to tut-tut when it is two decades too late to 
be of any service to mankind. 

Even at the age of seventeen I had heard enough 
“liberal” talk to realise that the South African War had 
been completely unjustified. At the start of the 'First 
World War we were solemnly assured, however, that 
Britain was this time entering the war with her hands 
clean; that she was rushing altruistically to the defence 
of “Plucky Little Belgium,” was fighting to preserve the 
sanctity of international obligations, and so forth. And, 
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of course, it would be a short war, “all over by Christ- 
masl” 

I was, of course, caught up in the wave of patriotic 
feeling. My brother Bob, two years my senior, had volun¬ 
teered for active service and by Christmas 1914 (when 
the war should have been over!) was fighting in France. 
A few months later he was wounded in the Battle of the 
Somme—a few months later back in the fighting line— 
wounded again—^^back in the fighting line. 

I had always admired my tough elder brother who 
was much bigger and stronger than I was. But at that 
period I also envied him as a soldier and was impatient 
because I was too young to join him in the fighting in 
France. While still under military age I tried to enlist 
but was rejected because my chest measurement was too 
small. I took chest-expanding exercises and at last was 
accepted. After about eight months training in England 
I joined my brother’s division, the 51st, on the Arras 
sector of the French front. 

My rank during World War I was that of a sapper. 
About thirty years later I held diplomatic rank which 
(in terms of pay, privileges, precedence, etc.) was rough¬ 
ly equivalent to that of a brigadier general. I recall my 
first humble rank of sapper with pride; I recall that sec¬ 
ond diplomatic rank with shame. 

The 51st Division, composed originally of volunteers 
from the highlands of Scotland, had covered itself with 
glory in the earlier battles of the war and had won itself 
the distinction of being classed as shock troops. Because 
of the kilts which our infantry wore, the Germans called 
us “The Ladies from Hell.’’ As shock troops we were 
rfloved from sector to sector of the almost static front, 
every new move portending a new offensive in the sector 
to which we moved. 

We never had the long spells in the trenches “holding 
the line’’ that other divisions had, their troops often con- 
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fined to the same few yards of waist-deep mud for months 
on end. Our longer spells of rest between engagements, 
the frequent references to our prowess in the papers at 
home and in Army Orders and our boastfulness in, the 
estaminets behind the iines, aroused mixed feelings 
among the men of other divisions. But we were paying 
a terrible price for this kind of fame. In the two and jj, 
half years of my active service, the non-infantry unit I 
was in, a group of twenty men, had more than a hundred 
casualties. In the cold official phrases of army statistics, 
a newcomer to the infantry of the 51st Division .had a 
“survival chance” of exactly three months. 

My patriotism and my pride in being one of this select 
band of warriors sustained me for the first year of my 
soldiering. That elation began to wear off for a variety 
of reasons. The first immediate reason was that profes¬ 
sional army officers, dug-out from sinecures in the War 
Office, began to replace the casualties pmong our original, 
volunteer, non-professional officers. These newcomers 
gave me my first direct experience of the “officer caste.” 
I have met plenty examples of that caste since; they do 
not improve on .acquaintance. I wish the average English¬ 
men could have the opportunities I have had of studying 
at close quarters a few choice specimens of this type of 
“natural leader” so that they could judge, and deal 
appropriately with, the privileged ones who “officer” the 
British people. 

Even worse than the officer caste at the front were 
the businessmen at home. The newspapers and letters 
we received from our relatives mentioned case after case 
of businessmen, small and big, cheating on army con¬ 
tracts, trading with the enemy and feathering their nest? 
generally. It was dangerous for us to .walk near any of 
our artillery batteries became of the great number of “pre¬ 
matures”—cheaply-made shells that exploded asi they left 
the gun muzzles. We heard of ^nutual arrangements to 
refrain from bwnbing certain “French” and “German” 



industrial plants—“French” and “German” only in name 
because they belonged to the same international cartels 
(those same cartels whidh today, under the so-called 
Schuman Plan, would serve as Wall Street’s European 
arsenal). 

At our lower level we were forbidden to fraternise 
with German prisoners. I realise better now what in¬ 
stinct prompted British soldiers to try to get to know the 
Germans. The peoples of the world are not natural ene¬ 
mies. The enemies are those who try to foster hatred 
through misunderstanding, and, through hatred, war. 

The working of big business, too, became more clear 
to me in the Second World War when I had an editor’s 
eye view of the half-hearted prosecutions against the 
Standard Oil Corporation, Anaconda Copper Corporation 
and other huge concerns for large-scale betrayal of the 
Allied, anti-Fascist cause. 

The deliberate confusion of ideas during the First 
World War partly explained the ease with which the 
most fantastic rumours spread. One typical story was 
about the “landing of Russian divisions” at Scapa Flow, 
in the north of Scotland; of their being transported in 
the dead of night by train to Dover, equipped with 
English arms and sent to the French front. This story 
snowballed into a legend with a wealth of circumstantial 
detail. Everybody knew somebody who knew some one 
else who had seen these Russians,—“Of course, they 
were Ruseians. Mrs. Jones’s brother actually saw the 
snow on their boots.... And haven’t you heard that a 
discarded samovar was found on the side of the railway 
track at Perth?”- 

Britons laugh when they recall such stories now; but 
they believed them then. And there has been a new har¬ 
vest of just-as-fantastic stories being spread over Eng¬ 
land about “flying saucers,” “mysterious Eastern drugs” 
and similar nonsense—every one of them having a 
clear, anti-Soviet motive behind it. Press humorists 
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occasionally poke fun at these fantasies, but meantime 
the fantasies go on doing the evil work they were in¬ 
tended to do. 

I imagine that everyone who has had any contact 
with war has his own private memory-picture symbol¬ 
ising War. Here is mine; I commend it to those decent 
young Britons and Americans who are being told today 
that “War is a great adventure for youth.” My picture 
is of a rat dragging itself away from a body on No 
Man’s Land on the Ypres front, so gorged that it could 
not keep its swollen belly off the ground. If you don’t 
like the picture,! do something about it. 

4 

I was twenty-two years old when I was demobilised 
after World War I. As I have said I had little knowledge 
of, or interest in, politics in those days; but there was 
a post-war situation in my family—a situation redupli¬ 
cated in thousands of British families—which should 
have been an object lesson to me. 

The Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, had clev¬ 
erly timed the first post-war General Election to come 
within a month of the Armistice, November 11,1918, before 
the brief elation of “victory” could have time to die 
down. Also, he boosted it as a “Khaki” election in which 
returning soldiers would have a chance to “express their 
peace-time aspirations at the polls.” Lloyd George clev¬ 
erly assessed, in terms of easily-caught votes, the grati¬ 
tude of the country to its fighting sons, and his pre-elec¬ 
tion speeches made tempting promises of better stand¬ 
ards of living, better labour conditions, better housing, 
which would make Britain (as he said in his own 
famous, or infamous, words) “a home, fit for heroes.” 

My brother Bob, although he would hate the descrip¬ 
tion, was one of those heroes who must be given a fitting 
home. After demobilisation he completed his term of 



.trade apprenticeship as an engraver and therefore quali¬ 
fied for full journeyman pay which he would have re¬ 
ceived many years earlier had he not been ,one of the 
earliest volunteers. Instead he was given tiie status of 
“improver”—which meant that he would give fully- 
qualified work but would receive only a token increase 
over apprentice’s pay. This neologism of “improver” was 
seized upon by employers all over the country as one of 
many tricks to keep down the wages of returning 
soldiers. : ' 

In his day David Lloyd George heaped more wordy 
abuse upon the Conservatives than ever did Britain’s 
“Labour” leaders. But in deeds the “Liberal” Lloyd 
George was just as clever a fighter for reaction as the 
Attlees, Morrisons and the rest of them. 

The coalition headed by Lloyd George was returned 
to power with a huge majority, but this success did not 
tempt him to forsake his political principles by fulfilling 
his political promises. His “home fit. for heroes” proved 
to be as visionary as Odin’s Valhalla; and it was to 
remain so throughout the grim between-war years and 
beyond, until, in 1945, a new generation of home-coming 
heroes was to be similarly cheated by election promises 
—including the vital promise to maintain friendship 
with the Soviet Union. 

Bob, seeing no prospect of a livelihood in that “home 
fit for heroes,” went to America where a post-war 
boom—a short-lived boom—^seemed to promise better 
opportunities. I was luckier. In 1920 I got a job as sub¬ 
editor on one of the biggest provincial papers, the Man¬ 
chester Daily Dispatch, and later transferred to the 
Manchester office of the national newspaper Daily 
Sketch, which was published simultaneously in London 
and Manchester. 

I “held down” that job for about five years. “Hold¬ 
ing down a job” (the phrase comes to us from America) 
conjures np the picture of a cowboy, “holding down” a 
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bucking broncho. But usually in the world of "free en¬ 
terprise” it is not the man who breaks in the job, but the 
job which breaks in the man. 

It is no irrelevant coincidence that the two Man¬ 
chester papers on which I wofked, like the Aberdeen 
newspapers of my youth, were later swallowed up by 
the mighty Kemsley combine. .Rather, it is a grim illustra¬ 
tion of bow a tight little group of power-greedy business¬ 
men is increasing its stranglehold on my country. 

As I have said, my father and mother taught me as 
a boy to despise and distrust “businessmen.” Now I ho^e 
that even wiser parents will teach their children that it 
is not enough merely to sit in an armchair calmly despis¬ 
ing and distrusting a fire which would burn the whole 
house down. 



Chapter Two 
FLEET STREET 


1 

The name “Fleet Street” has many associations, an¬ 
cient and modern, literary and political, in the minds of 
millions of people throughout the world. Naturally these 
associations are especially strong and personal in my 
case because for more than quarter of a century my work¬ 
ing life has been bound up with the “street that is not a 
street” and its newspapers, which are no longer news 
papers. 

There is, it is true, an important thoroughfare in 
modern London called Fleet Street and many big news¬ 
paper buildings are within half a mile of it. But in the 
street itself there are only two such buildings; many na¬ 
tional newspapers have their offices some distance away; 
indeed, the biggest newspaper plant in Britain is in Man¬ 
chester, more than 150 miles to the North, but still, in the 
generally understood sense of the term, in "Fleet Street." 

So “Fleet Street” has at least two distinct meanings, 
one mainly abstract, the other mainly concrete. Taking 
the second and less important meaning first—the con¬ 
crete or physical Fleet Street—one gets a sad picture, 
comparable in its small way with the much larger and 
sadder canvas of Fleet Street as the centre of Britain’s 
national press. 

In recent years the face of the thoroughfare Fleet 
Street—once the favoured habitat of the greatest figures 



in the history of English literature—has become com¬ 
pletely changed. It is now, especially at night time, little 
different from any of the underworld streets near the 
West End of London whose all-night “milk-bars” are 
crowded with people living on or over the fringes of the 
law and whose shop windows display pornographic lit¬ 
erature and so-called “rejuvenating" medicines. Adjoining 
two such shops are the office of a church newspaper 
which raises its feeble voice against immorality and the 
office of a medical journal which tells its few specialist 
readers (but not the general public) facts about the grave 
dangers of these quack remedies. 

There we have in a nutshell not only the concrete Fleet 
Street, but also the official British interpretation of “fair 
play and freedom all round.” The doctor is free to do 
what doctoring he can; the poisoner is free to go on 
poisoning. 

So it is with the other Fleet Street, the centre of the 
“free press” of “free” Britain. 

2 

My first contact with a newspaper having a nation¬ 
wide circulation radiating from Fleet Street was in the 
early twenties when I joined the Daily Sketch as a sub¬ 
editor. Previously I had been on the reporting side of the 
profession but I found that the editorial side more suited 
my cautious Scottish nature. 

My job on the Daily Sketch had for me what I later 
realised was an illusory attraction. I was glad that I was 
not Working on a paper -bearing a Tory label when all 
the other big Fleet Street papers, with the exception of 
the Liberal News Chronicle, were avowedly Conservative. 
The Daily Sketch, in fact, printed no Conservative po¬ 
litical matter—or any other political matter—or anything 
else that had any serious content in it. It was out to 
catch the pennies of the most unthinking stratum of the 
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population and, as I came to realise, to keep that un¬ 
thinking stratum from thinking. Its pages were filled with 
stories and pictures of notoriety-hunters sitting on flag¬ 
pole-tops or swallowing live gold fish, of fashionable 
fools giving freak parties, of mayors judging bathing- 
beauty competitions, and similar cheap escapes from 
reality—from the reality of those grim between-war 
years of soaring unemployment, wage-cuts, hunger 
marches and bitter police repressions. 

For my part in this contribution to culture I received 
a salary larger than that of, say, a municipal doctor, a 
university lecturer, or a scientific worker. There were 
later periods when I earned much less for doing much 
more worthy work; but when I edited the British Govern¬ 
ment’s newspaper in Moscow, I received about five times 
what I received as a young man on the Daily Sketch. It 
would seem, in fact, that in Britain payment for work is 
in inverse ratio to the worthiness of the work done. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is fatally easy for anyone who gets a com¬ 
fortable living under the capitalist system to shut his 
eyes to the injustices of the system; but a journalist has 
less excuse than most people because he has more chance 
to see both sides of any issue. 

In time I realised that the Daily Sketch type of “non¬ 
political” escape from reality was little better than "the 
deliberate distortion of reality in the openly reactionary 
papers; and I managed to get a job on the News Chron¬ 
icle. 

The News Chronicle in the early ’thirties held a pe¬ 
culiar position in Fleet Street. A few years previously 
the famous Daily News, which for about a century had 
been Ingland’s most progressive national newspaper, hadj 
taken over the smaller Liberal paper Daily Chronicle and 
had changed its name to News Chronicle without making 
any change in its identity. 

There was some satisfaction in working on the News 
Chronicle at that time when it was publishing a series of 
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exposures of the “Death Merchants,” as it described the 
international munitions cartels. The well-documented ar-‘ 
tides showed—as the British public needed to be shown 
—how these cartels devoted large sums to fomenting 
wars in different parts of the world. Unfortunately, the 
articles failed to show that the munitions cartels were 
only a small section of those who sought profits by pro¬ 
voking wars. But at least the campaign against the 
“Death Merchants” was a commendable one. 

Since those days the News Chronicle has steadily de¬ 
teriorated, and today its “liberal” voice merely swells the 
Press chorus of anti-Soviet hatred and of grovelling 
praise for the “Death Merchants” of Wall Street whom it 
once so roundly condemned. In Daily News House, as 
the News Chronicle building is still called, stands a mas¬ 
sive pedestal bearing the bust of the first editor of the 
Daily News. I can see tears of shame coursing down the 
marble cheeks of that first editor—your beloved and my 
beloved Charles Dickens. 


3 

The changes in the News Chronicle —the obvious 
changes in the paper itself and the unpublicised changes 
in its ownership—are typical of the changes throughout 
all Fleet Street in the past three decades. And the 
changes in Fleet Street are typical of the vital and 
much more tragic changes which all England has suf¬ 
fered in the same period. These changes show how rapidly 
all wealth and power in England are being concentrat¬ 
ed in fewer and fewer hands. If one asks “who owns the 
News ChronicleT' one must also ask “who ownatFleet 
Street?” and then ask “who owns England?” The names 
of the effective owners of News Chronicle Limited, Fleet 
Street Limited and England Limited, could, if they were 
ever made available, be written on one small sheet of 
paper. 
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These external and internal changes in Fleet Street 
In the past thirty years provide a strange contrast. Exter¬ 
nally, by the printed word, Fleet Street shouts louder and 
louder that the rich and powerful are the natural protec¬ 
tors of the poor and weak; that their good is the common 
good; that they desire peace, at home and abroad, above 
all things. Internally the financial changes in Fleet Street 
itself in that period tell exactly the opposite story—and 
much more besides. They show that the rich and powerful 
cannot live in peace even among themselves: they must 
grab or be grabbed, swallow or be swallowed. London 
used to have about a dozen evening newspapers, which 
enjoyed some measure of independence from the million¬ 
aire caucus; today London has only three, chain-owned 
evening papers. News Chronicle Limited “incorporates”— 
the polite word for “has swallowed”—four morning 
papers. Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Westminster Gazette 
and Morning Leader. So it goes on throughout the cap¬ 
ital and the country. In every town of any size there are 
cases of one local paper having swallowed another, only 
to be itself swallowed within recent years by one of the 
nation-wide monopolies. 

But these monopolies are far from being purely news¬ 
paper monopolies. They are often monopolies which have 
established themselves in other industries and then in¬ 
vaded the doubly-profitable newspaper field—profitable, 
first, for direct dividends, but more profitable still because 
newspapers, with their influence upon public opinion, are 
the millionaires’ most valued defence of the profit system 
generally. 

The rate of increase in these profits and the rapid 
concentration of all wealth in fewer and fewer hands are 
never discussed in the millionaires’ “popular” press; but 
figures in the specialist financial press reveal a state of 
affairs which, if fully appreciated, would arouse burning 
indignation and appropriate action among the great mass 
of Britons. More than half of all England’s private cap- 
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ital just before the Second World War was held by one 
hundredth of the population. The years of war and of 
postwar rearmament intensified the concentration of cap¬ 
ital as the total profits increased. Figures published in 
1951 by the Oxford University statistical bulletin showed 
that the profits of the top group of monopolies had in¬ 
creased by yet another 20 per cent in twelve months— 
twelve months which had brought more and more priva¬ 
tions to the real producers of the country’s wealth. The 
Korean aggression and the huge leap in rearmament 
expenditure for 1951 and 1952 brought even more 
bloated profits to the few and more bitter privations to 
the many. 

Up to about thirty years ago, before the invasion by 
bigger millionaires from other fields, the “job” of owning 
a big newspaper was considered a full-time job for one 
man with some specialised knowledge and with a mere 
million or two of capital. Today the only survivor of 
these specialists, the original “Giants of Fleet Street,” 
is the eccentric Lord Beaverbrook, owner of the equally 
eccentric but pernicious Daily Express, Sunday Express 
and Evening Standard. How long this enfant terrible of 
Fleet Street will be allowed to run wild should be inter¬ 
esting to watch. His sporadic outbursts against Yankee 
domination of England have some curious repercussions. 
First, they send up the circulation of his newspapers, 
showing that on this one point at least he is saying what 
the great majority of English people want to be said; 
second, they infuriate the Government leaders who have 
already surrendered to America; and, third, these out¬ 
bursts clash so much with his rabid anti-Sovietism and 
his dream of a miraculously-rejuvenated, world-dominat¬ 
ing British Empire that in many circles there are some 
doubts as to his sanity. 

These doubts are strengthened by recollections of 
what happened to Beaverbrook’s closest competitor, the 
first “Giant of Fleet Street,” Lord Northcliffe. Northcliffe’s 
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insanity passed almost unnoticed for several years 
while he was still directing t^je policy of his notorious 
Daily Mail and other papers. His abnormality passed for 
normality in the crazy world around him—just as the 
ravings of America’s “defence” chief, Forrestal, passed 
as normal American statesmanship until the “red devils” 
about whom he had raved drove him through the window 
of a skyscraper. It was only in Northcliffe’s later days— 
when he began in public to imitate the postures, man¬ 
nerisms and impefatorial orders of Napoleon and to talk 
about the day when he would rule a Greater Britain— 
that the truth about his condition became known. (It is 
worth noting that although stories of Northcliffe’s Napo¬ 
leonic obsessions have been told and retold in American 
publications, they are politely forgotten in the English 
press!) The Daily Mail today still suffers in its pocket from 
Lord Northcliffe’s madness. Once the biggest-circulation 
newspaper in the Anglo-Saxon world, it has been far 
outstripped by various rivals because its too-open advo¬ 
cacy of fascism for Britain in the between-war years is 
still remembered. It is still fascist in intention, but it 
has recouped some of its losses under the formula now 
generally adopted by Britain’s newspaper and govern¬ 
mental rulers: “In a democracy such as ours we must 
extend freedom of expression to all groups”—except, of 
course, those groups which advocate peace. 

4 

One may ask: How can the official organ of the 
British Labour Party, the Dally Herald, fit into this pic¬ 
ture of a Fleet Street owned and controlled by million¬ 
aires? It does not merely fit, it is an jntegral part of that 
picture. It differs neither in its financial structure nor in 
its political policy from the rest of the millionaire press— 
except that it pours out more vituperous anti-Soviet 
abuse per copy than any of its rivals which bear Conserv- 



ative labels. (There are, as I shall show later, special, 
strategical reasons why this one newspaper should be 
given the most advanced post by the Cold War High 
Command.) 

Up to 1929 the Daily Herald wasn’t much of a “busi¬ 
ness”; it was a little newspaper that fought for some 
measure of social justice, and for that reason it was 
boycotted by the big advertising firms which filled the 
coffers of its rivals. It yielded no profit—no monetary 
profit—to anyone. 

In 1929, the businessmen of the General Council of 
the T.U.C. got together with businessmen in the City 
and decided that the little Daily Herald could be con¬ 
verted into Big Business. The publishing firm of Odhams 
Ltd. generously agreed to take over the paper and had 
no objection to it being called the official organ of the 
Labour Party. Why should they object? The firm realised 
that working men would prefer to buy a paper that bore 
a Labour label. The arrangement certainly also suited 
the big boys of the T.U.C.: lour representatives of its 
General Council, including the ubiquitous Ernest Bevin, 
received well-paid directorships in the enterprise. 

The Chairman of the firm was the multi-millionaire 
Elias, who was later ennobled as Lord Southwood. His 
financial group took 51 per cent of the Daily Herald 
shares and five of the directorial seats; the Trade Union 
Congress got 49 per cent of the shares and 4 directoriai 
seats. Thus Big Business secured the right to speak as 
the Voice of Labour and the T.U.C. General Council be¬ 
came part-owners of a prosperous, purely-capitalist con¬ 
cern. 

When British Labour leaders are challenged about 
the millionaire majority on the directorate of the Daily 
Herald —they say that this particular financial group is 
a specially beneficent group, that their ideals and inter¬ 
ests do not clash with the ideals and interests of the 
workers! Unfortunately, in Western Europe, the “bene- 
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ficent millionaire” myth cannot be dismissed with the 
short, deep horse-laugh that it deserves. 

I have never worked on the Daily Herald, but I knew 
three chief editors of the newspaper who were dis¬ 
charged for political reasons by the financial group which 
has the exclusive rights of hiring and firing those who 
are supposed to speak editorially for Labour These three 
were Mellor, whom I knew only slightly, Stevenson, who 
was a good friend of mine, and Williams, with whom 
I was to have contacts as editor of British Ally. The 
views of all three were not in the least to the left of the 
official Labour attitude of that period, but all three 
committed the crime of trying to express Labour views 
in a “Labour” newspaper. 

Francis Williams was, for a time, one of the more out¬ 
spoken of the editors. In many of his earlier books he 
has exposed the “freedom of the press” myth. For in¬ 
stance, he tells specifically of how when he was editor of 
the Daily Herald the whole press of Fleet Street was 
high-pressured by the Chamberlain clique into creating 
an atmosphere favourable to the disastrous Munich 
policy of appeasing Hitler. “Editors who spoke out forth¬ 
rightly against Germany,” he wrote, “were apt to find 
themselves involved in long arguments ... with their 
chief proprietors.” He quoted numerous examples show¬ 
ing how the people in power in Great Britain control the 
“free” press of Great Britain with the help of business, 
political, social and other pressures. 

Francis Williams’ early outbursts of political honesty, 
which cost him his editor’s job, have been forgiven. He 
returned to the good graces of the “Labour” junta, and 
even became prime minister Attlee’s “public relations”' 
adviser—a technical expert who can give special ad¬ 
vice on how best to deceive public opinion through the 
press. 

In his spare time he went on writing books (I had to 
publish extracts from them in British Ally) in which he 
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“justified” official Britain’s colonial policy and Attlee's 
subservience to America. He has a twisted genius for 
characterisation and cleverly confused the careless read¬ 
er by using the very foibles of the “Giants of Labour” 
to paint them as great and great-hearted men whose 
little human weaknesses link them with the people. 

Percy Cudlipp, the present editor of the Daily Herald, 
was a humorous writer when I knew him. Neither his 
sense of humour nor any other of his senses could have 
felt any shock when he slipped smoothly from the editor¬ 
ship of Lord Beaverbrook’s Conservative Evening Stand¬ 
ard into the editorial chair of the Official Organ of the 
Labour Party. 

The Herald's leading political writer, W. N. Ewer, 
is not only one of the most highly-paid and most vicious 
slanderers of the Soviet Union; what is more significant 
is that, much more than his rival scribblers on Tory 
papers, he has—as he has boasted to me—special access 
to every bit of anti-Soviet dirt which the Foreign Office 
experts can dig out. 

Why these special privileges? Why is this special 
rdle in the Cold War assigned to the Daily Herald"* 

The reason is that the Daily Herald circulates almost 
exclusively among the working-class, whereas its rivals 
circulate largely among the middle and upper classes. 
Why waste precious powder and shot on those classes 
whose self-interest tends to make them anti-Soviet, 
anti-Socialist, anti-striker and anti-progressive general¬ 
ly? It’s these damned workers who are the problem. 
Their natural interests tend in exactly the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Could Attlee have got into power in 1945 if he had 
not promised to reverse the Tories’ anti-Soviet line? The 
workers are the ones who count in elections, in peaceful 
production and in war. 

So the British working man must be given top pri¬ 
ority in the “Labour” leaders’ “public relations” plans. 
The best journalistic brains have to be recruited to try 



to keep him from knowing what is going on over his 
head; to prevent him from thinking about important 
things; to make the important look unimportant and the 
unimportant important. 
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The fact that the British newspapers toe the govern¬ 
ment line with such remarkable unanimity on most im¬ 
portant points is not always because direct instructions 
come reguiarly from the Foreign Office to the newspaper 
offices; more often it is due to the existence of common 
interests which can be served without day-to-day in¬ 
structions. (It was a strange situation in which, on the 
one side, a government returned to power by workers’ 
votes and, on the other side, a tight little clique of mil¬ 
lionaires, had such harmonious “common interests”!) 
But, remembering that Fleet Street acts as the advance 
guard of the real rulers of England, it is truer to say 
that Fleet Street controls the Foreign Office than that 
the Foreign Office controls Fleet Street. For instance, 
Ernest Bevin, partly because of his notorious egocentric- 
ity, was frequently furious when one of his “statesman¬ 
like” pronouncements was given less space in the popu- 
iar press than, say, a murder trial or a divorce case. But 
Fleet Street knows its business. It misses no effective op¬ 
portunity, it is true, to attack the Soviet Union; but it 
knows also that the British reader has no natural ani¬ 
mosity to the Soviet Union and has no natural appetite 
for these attacks. The medicine has to be administered 
in carefully-regulated doses and mixed with plenty of 
highly-seasoned food—the sensationalised trivialities and 
banalities which occupy much more than half of the news 
columns of the popular press. 

These trivialities, however, have their own special 
significance. In military terms—in the terms of the mil-_ 
lionaires’ war against the people—they serve as diver-’ 
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sionary tactics. They compare with the “bread and cir¬ 
cuses’’ of an earlier empire in its declining years—or, 
more tragically, they compare with Nero’s fiddling while 
Rome was burning. It is especially significant that the 
space and prominence given to these trivialities (con¬ 
currently, of course, with even grosser reaction in the 
distortion of important news) has increased sharply in 
recent years in direct ratio to the worsening of Britain’s 
domestic and international situation. The more serious 
the situation whidh should be reflected in the newspa¬ 
pers, the more unserious these newspapers become, not 
by chance, but by order. 

I have before me a copy oif my old newspaper the 
News Chronicle, which was sent me by a friend in Lon¬ 
don, with unprintable comments. This issue devoted 
about half of its twenty news columns to the trial of a 
homicidal maniac. It carried not one line of international 
news in the real sense. The soberest item was at first 
glance a political statement by Truman; but after a few 
sentences it degenerated into an account of the comic 
^n-swilling body, the Shriners, which the U.S. president 
was addressing and of which he is a proud member. The 
other “foreign’’ items were about personalities not prin¬ 
ciples, but with, where possible, the desired anti-Soviet 
angle. All these items took up less front-page space than 
a story about a Mr. Bosley, whose cherries failed to win 
a prize at a Kent show because they were incorrectly 
labelled. 

All the international “news,” plus the editorial, could 
have been given in the space devoted to one heavily 
illustrated item—the engagement of a son of one of the 
minor princesses. The day’s proceedings in the House 
of Cc«nmons were headed “M.P.’s Discuss Butterflies and 
Tow^aths." 

Andj yet the News Chronicle is by a long way the 
most sober of the biig-circulation British newspapers! 
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Sixty-three per cent of all morning papers printed in 
Britain are owned by and serve the interests of five mil¬ 
lionaire family groups. Apart from the Communist Daily 
Worker, there is no national daily newspaper to meet the 
needs of the great number of Britons disapproving of the 
Churchill foreign policy, or the millions more who would 
disapprove if they had the facts fairly presented to them. 

That such a situation should exist in a “democratic” 
country aroused the indignation of many progressive 
men and women throughout Britain. Working journal¬ 
ists, through their union, headed an agitation in 1947 
which forced the government to appoint a Royal Com¬ 
mission to inquire into “alleged” monopolistic tendencies 
and other “alleged” abuses of the power of the press. 

Those who had demanded the inquiry were struck 
dumb when the Government after long delay announced 
the names of those who would constitute the “tribunal.” 
The Royal Commission was in fact a “birth-strangled 
babe.” Of its fifteen members there were two right-wing 
trade unionists, two “Liberals,” a clergyman, a couple of 
lawyers, and the rest—big businessmen. 

But this blue-blooded Commission rolled up its royal 
sleeves as if it had a real job of fact-finding to do. In 
only a little over two years it had examined all the care¬ 
fully-screened witnesses and had produced its report, one 
hundred thousand words of highest-quality whitewash. 
The progressives who had demanded the inquiry had 
already lost all faith and interest in it, but the Commis¬ 
sion’s report was hailed rapturously in the headlines of 
all the commercial newspapers. The Commission was 
unanimous in finding that “no major changes were 
necessary.” It rejected all proposals for state supervision 
of the press and pontificated: “Free enterprise is a pre¬ 
requisite of a free press.” 

To justify its two years’ work the Commission recom- 
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mended that a “General Council of the Press’’ be set up 
to Improve the standards of newspapers. Five of the 
members would be laymen; the remainder would be from 
the industry itself, -and to avoid time-consuming division 
of opinion, that remainder would outnumber and could 
outvote the laymen by three to one! 
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So the British reading public is left to the tender 
mercies of the Lord,s of the Press, without chance of 
appeal. The columns of “editorial opinion’’ they read are 
the “editorial opinions’’ of the millionaires; the twists 
that are given to the selection, presentation or suppres¬ 
sion of news are the twists that suit the millionaires. 

But the millionaires are not satisfied with mere one¬ 
sided expression of “opinion” plus flagrant distortion of 
news. Where existing news cannot be easily twisted to 
give enough anti-Soviet, anti-worker, anti-progressive, 
anti-peace striking power, then stories have to be invent¬ 
ed for that purpose. To call these inventions “lies” only 
shows the weakness of the word “lie”; they are crimes 
against humanity. 

For a time the more “polite” press methods of sup¬ 
pression and distortion were tried against the million¬ 
aires’ worst enemy on their own doorstep, the Peace Cam¬ 
paign. But the mounting success of the campaign called 
for , more fierce measures. For instance, in a sneering 
report of one of many peace demonstrations in London, 
the Daily Mirror said that “only a few hundred attend¬ 
ed.” The Manchester Guardian said 3,000 attended, the 
Daily Express said 5,000 and the Daily Mail said 6,000. 
Other newspapers suppressed the item altogether, except 
the Communist Daily Worker which published a huge 
photograph of the great demonstration which proved 
beyond any doubt that, as that paper said, at least twen¬ 
ty thousand people attended. 
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It is an earnest wish of mine that more of my fellow- 
countrymen would study not only how news is twisted 
to suit the millionaires but also how big Fleet Street 
papers actually fabricate stories out of thin air in a way 
that can only serve to foster war psychosis. Completely 
documented exposures of these fabrications appear from 
time to time in the Daily Worker. But the distribution of 
this Communist paper is hampered in a great number of 
ways. Although boycotted by the big advertisers, it is 
able to keep up its single-handed fight thanks to the 
voluntary work and the penny and shilling donations of 
its readers. It is staffed by fine journalists who could 
easily hold much higher-paid jobs in the millionaire press. 
In my opinion, the Daily Worker is required reading for 
every progressive in England, whether he likes the Com¬ 
munist label or not; when publications carrying “Labour” 
labels rival, or actually outstrip, the Tory press in distor¬ 
tions and falsifications, this is the only choice for honest 
thinking people. 
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A good example of how British newspapers, with sig¬ 
nificant unanimity, cook news before serving it to the 
public is provided by Fleet Street’s reaction to my own 
break with my government bosses and to three parallel 
cases, all involving journalists, which occurred shortly 
afterwards. 

Fleet Street’s first reaction in my case was: This 
news comes from a Soviet source, so let’s have a smack 
at the Soviet source. Even the Times, the most serious of 
all British papers, joined in casting doubts on the au¬ 
thenticity of the letter I sent to Pravda giving the reasons 
for my decision, and referred to it as “alleged” letter. 
The implication was, of course, that Pravda could fabri¬ 
cate such a letter. 

When the authenticity of the letter could no longer 
be denied, then the next reaction was that I had been 
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coerced in some mysterious Oriental manner into sign¬ 
ing it. Then came a series of “follow-up” pieces all 
trying to convey the idea that I was in some way not a 
typical Briton and that therefore no typical Briton could 
be influenced by anything which influenced me. To avoid 
any risk, the writers refrained from mentioning the rea¬ 
sons which did influence me; they kept to purely personal 
trivialities. But even that was considered not convincing 
enough, so a “mystery” had to be created with as many 
exotic details as could be sucked out of already well- 
sucked thumbs. I had “fallen under the influence of 
Spanish exiles in Moscow”; I had been “lured to a mys¬ 
terious dacha (villa) outside Moscow”; I had so little 
knowledge of Russian but was otherwise so “accom¬ 
plished a linguist” that I was being sent on some mysteri¬ 
ous mission to some other country—and so on. 

One particularly slick journalist, Lester Wilson, Lord 
Rothermere’s right-hand man on the arch-reactionary 
Sunday Dispatch, treated the case as a “Who Done It?” 
story under the typical detective-novel headline “The 
Strange Case of Archie Johnstone.” From his personal 
knowledge of me over many years, Wilson gave a wealth 
of flattering personal details about myself to impress his 
readers with his own magnanimity and objectivity. He 
had precious newspaper space to waste on gossip about 
my enthusiasm for certain sports, but he withheld from 
his millions of readers the reasons which prompted my 
decision. 

I hope even this one example throws light not only on 
the technique of news distortion, but also on the motives 
behind the distortion. Wilson’s millionaire boss owns not 
only the Sunday Dispatch but a whole chain of newspa¬ 
pers; he also, I am afraid, owns a whole chain-gang of 
Lester Wilsons. 

Shortly after this, the translations editor of British 
Ally, Robert Daglish (of whom I shall speak later) also 
threw up his job. Surely the “mystery” here was “What 
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is so wrong with British Ally that its two chief exec¬ 
utives must break with the British Government?” But 
in Daglish’s case Fleet Street once again played for 
safety and kept to personal trivialities. 

I shall refer briefly to only two of many further 
cases—two cases which were misreported in the Western 
press on the very same day, soon after the cases of 
Daglish and myseif. 

The first of these two cases was that of John Peet, 
head of Reuter’s Berlin bureau, who issued a statement 
severing his connection with the Western press because 
it was distorting his and other news dispatches from 
Berlin to serve the Anglo-American warmongers. Peet 
gave many specific examples of such distortions. His 
facts, all completely documented, showed that the British 
people were being shamelessly misled and conditioned 
for war by systematic suppressions and falsifications of 
vital “east-west” news from Berlin. 

The News Chronicle's report of Peet’s decision was 
typical; it gave a number of personal details about Peet, 
his health, his appearance, etc., but it quoted only six 
disjointed words from Peet’s statement in a way that 
gave readers no inkiing of what Peet was protesting 
against. The Daily Herald quoted seven words of the 
statement, the Daily Telegraph exactly none, although all 
London newspapers received the full statement. 

That same day British newspapers (once again as if 
it were a purely personal story, with no principles in¬ 
volved) reported the fact that Frank Hawley, Times corres¬ 
pondent in Tokio, had been threatened with expulsion by 
General MacArthur because he had written dispatches 
criticising the American Mikado’s regime. Even some 
Tory M.P.’s questioned an American’s right to expel a 
Briton from Japanese soil. But MacArthur suddenly 
found his hands more than full with the job of "policing” 
the Korean people and he had no time to carry out police 
measures against an individual Briton. 
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To return for a moment to the more concrete, non¬ 
millionaire Fleet Street: The thoroughfare got its name 
from the Fleet Ditch, a sluggish little stream whidh used 
to follow approximately the same course as Fleet Street, 
even in the days when London was Londinium, “policed” 
by Roman legionaries. As London became more popu¬ 
lous this stream became a convenient dumping place for 
household refuse. In 1737 the Fleet Ditch was, according 
to a chronicler of the time, “culverted over, thereby doing 
much to mitigate the nuisance of London’s stench.” 

Much water (to use a euphonism) has flown along 
the Fleet Ditch during the past two hundred years, and 
its culvert may need attending to. But it would require 
a culvert over the whole of the millionaires’ Fleet Street 
to “mitigate the nuisance of the stench” which it is now 
making throughout the world. 

10 

My farewell to the Fleet Street of the millionaires, 
and my au revoir to the thoroughfare Fleet Street were 
made at the beginning of 1947 when I accepted an offer 
of the editorship of British Ally, the British Govern¬ 
ment’s newspaper published in Moscow in Russian. 

I accepted eagerly because I felt that my country 
was in a specially favourable position for checking the 
worst extremes of capitalist America in world affairs. 
The Labour Party’s election promises to maintain friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union were then still fresh in 
my mind. And, of course, in those days the leaders of 
both America and England were indignantly denying any 
suggestion that there were secret plans to form an anti- 
Soviet military bloc, to rearm Germany or to launch 
armed aggression against Asiatic peoples. 

This was my third resignation from the News Chron¬ 
icle, so my leave-taking was rather a special one. Gerald 



Barry, the then editor, in accepting my resignation, as¬ 
sured me that “the door would always remain ajar’’ for 
me. I wonder how that offer stands now! 

During the valedictory drinks at a neighbouring pub, 
my farewell party clashed with one which was being 
given for Paul Winterton, the paper’s leader writer. I was 
going to Moscow full of determination to work for Anglo- 
Soviet friendship; Paul Winterton, who had been the 
News Chronicle’s correspondent in Moscow during and 
after the war, was leaving the News Chronicle because 
it was not (at that period) sufficiently anti-Soviet! 

While he was in Moscow, Paui Winterton spoke and 
wrote words of fulsome praise of the Soviet Union; back 
home in England he published a book Inquest on an Ally, 
so sourly anti-Soviet that it makes one’s stomach turn. 

Leaving Paul Winterton to his conscience, I merely 
remark that there have been plenty of Paul Wintertons 
in Moscow, and the trail they have left behind is still 
pungent. 


11 

I had just turned fifty when I decided to go to Mos¬ 
cow. When I looked back from that landmark and turning 
point in my life I realised one fact which may be of inter¬ 
est to younger pe@ple, especially in the Western world: 
Enthusiasm for life and optimism concerning life in 
general, unless they are unnaturally repressed, increase 
as one gets older. And one learns to appreciate the tre¬ 
mendous importance of this optimism. There is a con¬ 
spiracy in the Western world to make young people be¬ 
lieve that enthusiasm and optimism are naive—but scratch 
any bored pessimist and you will find a reactionary who 
hates his fellow-men. 

So it was with a light heart that I packed up my be¬ 
longings—they came well within the 50 kilograms of 
permitted air-liner luggage—and took off for Moscow. 



Chapter Three 

IN MOSCOW 


There is a convention in the Western journalistic 
world—a convention fostered by the strategists of the 
Cold War—that anyone giving his “impressions” of the 
Soviet Union should first declare that he “came with a 
completely open mind,” “without any preconceived ideas,” 
and—of course!—“without any bias either for or against 
the Soviet Union.” I make no such claims. Anyone, more 
especially a journalist, who declares that he has reached 
maturity without having formed some definite opinions 
of his own on political or other issues is either a fool or 
a fraud, or both—but in any case a reactionary. 

It is true that I came to the Soviet Union with a 
strong personal desire to observe for /nyself how Social¬ 
ist principles worked out in practice. But I came as a 
friend and a well-wisher, not as some dehumanised ob¬ 
server or as an enemy masquerading as a robot. And I 
came primed with much information and misinformation 
gleaned from the writings and sayings of friends and foes 
of the Soviet Union. 

I want to recall, first of all, the impressions I formed 
during my first two years in the Soviet Union, while I 
was still in the service of the British Embassy and know¬ 
ing practically no Russian. And I shall try to keep to 
matters of daily life which were plainly visible to any 
foreigner—plainly visible, I should like to emphasise, to 
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all my diplomatic colleagues who sent home such distort¬ 
ed reports for the deliberate deception of the British 
people. 

During those first two years I had special reasons to 
recall the leave-takings I had with three separate friends 
in England in February 1947 just before I left for Mos¬ 
cow. All three had been in the Soviet Union; all three 
proffered me advice, and all three tried to anticipate my 
reactions to life in Moscow. 

The first of the three was a Jewish Czech who had es¬ 
caped from Prague just before the Nazi occupation in 
1939. He had built himself a prosperous business in Eng¬ 
land and had become, apparently, “more English than 
the English.” He told me: “While I had my factory in 
Prague I made several business trips to Moscow. Now, 
I like doing business with these Communists; they never 
try to wriggle out of contracts they have signed as do 
many people. And, heaven knows, they are not so uncouth 
and provincial as the Americans; but they are mostly 
peasants under the skin. Socialism may be all right for 
people like them, but it is no good for people like you 
and me. Under Socialism they lack the Englishman’s fine 
qualities of individuality, initiative, inventiveness and so 
on, and the drive to secure the finer things of life. I bet 
that after a year in Moscow you will agree that I am 
right.” 

I shall answer him, and the second of my three ad¬ 
visers, in detail later. 

The second was a Welshman who during a holiday 
trip around the world in 1932 or ’33 had crossed the USSR 
from Vladivostok to Odessa. After that trip he had been 
enthusiastically pro-Soviet. “But,” he told me long after¬ 
wards, “that enthusiasm was the enthusiasm of a young, 
single man. As you know, I have now settled down, got 
married and had two children. It’s my job In life, a full¬ 
time job, to provide for these two kids, to do the best for 
them in every way I can. I have a feeling that nowadays 
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the Soviet Union does not give the home and the family 
the importance they deserve in the general scheme of 
things.” 

The third was an English girl who had been in Moscow 
for about a year, up to the summer of 1946. “For heav¬ 
en’s sake,” she said-to me in late 1946, “don’t get the 
idea that you are going to a paradise-on-earth. If you do, 
you will be disappointed and may ‘go sour’ like Paul 
Wlnterton and others like him.* The English papers have 
never really told how much the Russians suffered in the 
war; they are still suffering; there is a scarcity of nearly 
everything. Try to find excuses against having a meal in 
their homes. You don’t know yet what Russian hos¬ 
pitality is. They’ll give you everything in the house, then 
quite cheerfully ‘go without’ for days to make up for it.” 
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My initial impression in Moscow was that this girl 
had been exaggerating. It is true that there were still 
many severe shortages in February 1947, as one would 


♦ She was, of course, making a too-common mistake in saying 
that Paul Winterton (to whom I referred in the previous chapter) 
and others like him “went sour” against the Soviet Union. They 
never went sour; they always we^e sour. But, like real businessmen, 
they hoarded their sourness because they saw that the Fleet Street 
market for their commodity was due for a steep rise. Today Fleet 
Street cannot even wait until the Paul Wintertons return to England 
from the Soviet Union; it sends its emissaries at least half-way, 
usually to Stockholm, to meet them, armed with fat cheques for 
series of articles. This happened, for instance, in the case of the 
two editors who took my discarded job on British Ally. It happens 
almost as routine when any trawl skipper is fined in a Soviet court 
for poaching in Soviet waters. But in this second matter Fleet Street 
has been singularly unlucky. Various English trawl fishermen have 
declared publicly that, contrary to the fantastic stories printed about 
them, they were treated with great consideration and kindness by 
the Soviet authorities.—4. /. 



expect in a country whose richest industrial and agricul¬ 
tural areas, with a population of 75,000,000, had been 
devastated by the enemy. But people looked much more 
cheerful and healthy than this girl had led me to expect. 

Later I found that this wrong impression was my mis¬ 
take, not hers: I had not realised how much a country 
could forge ahead in the six short months between her 
leaving and my arriving. I saw with my own eyes at 
least as much progress in the next six months. In yet 
another six months the improvement was even more 
marked; all rationing had been ended, the shops filled 
with all kinds of goods and real wages increased liter¬ 
ally overnight, by 50 %—fifty per cent] (That was, of 
course, only the start of many such price reductions.) 

These facts were probably more impressive to me than 
they were to the Soviet people around me because I had 
lived the first half-century of my life in countries where 
steady declines in purchasing power and standards of 
living were accepted as normal, even inevitable. 

Like most people, I enjoy getting a “ring-side seat” 
at some history-making event. I had been almost at the 
other side of the world, in Mexico, when the tide of war 
turned at Stalingrad; but I congratulated myself on being 
in the capital of the Soviet Union on December 16, 1947, 
when the monetary reform and the end of rationing made 
almost as dramatic a turning point. I can assure my Eng¬ 
lish girl “adviser” that I ignored her advice and accept¬ 
ed without any qualms the hospitality which Soviet 
friends pressed upon me to celebrate this post-war 
victory. 

Naturally, I was overjoyed that life was becoming 
richer and richer for the 200,000,000 people of the Soviet 
Union, although my joy was tempered with regret that 
my own people were not equally fortunate. 

I cannot forget, and I cannot forgive, the way in 
which my old newspaper—whose very title claims that it 
chronicles the news—“chronicled” this great news. Even 
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reactionary Reuter’s reactionary correspondent in Mos¬ 
cow, Don Dallas (whose dispatches the News Chronicle 
received) was honest enough to admit that the changes of 
December 16, 1947, increased the real wages of every 
Soviet wage-earner by half as much again. But the News 
Chronicle headlined its version in boid type across its 
whole front page with the words: “STALIN DEVALUES 
THE ROUBLE.’’ The itaiics, of course, are mine. The 
text was in keeping with the headline. 

(To jump forward two and a quarter years: On the 
evening of February 28, 1951, I was reading a week-old 
copy of the News Chronicle which had just reached me. 
It recorded one of the almost daily price-increases in 
England. In this case the item was utility furniture; the 
increase was a modest twenty-five percent —modest com¬ 
pared with an announcement a few days earlier that 
school books would be 60% dearer! A little later the same 
evening, I heard the Moscow radio announce that on the 
following day there would be another general reduction 
in prices throughout the Soviet Union—the fourth general 
reduction, not counting the many individual reductions 
since December 16, 1947. The most important and most 
typical reduction was that of 15 per cent for cereals and 
cereal products, including, of course, bread, and for meat 
and meat products. But, with the News Chronicle item 
fresh in my mind, a smaller item caught my attention— 
“Furniture, reduced 20%’’!.. .So the News Chronicle and 
the rest of Fleet Street can go on chronicling in their own 
strange language that “the devaluation of the rouble’’ is 
continuing and shows no sign of ceasing. Anyone who 
may doubt that such fantastic misuse of words is possible 
in a sane world today should remember—and I give 
only one instance out of thousands—that by the diction¬ 
ary of modern Fleet Street the word “invader" can apply 
to someone fighting on his own soil against foreign forces 
who, by all other dictionaries, would be defined as in¬ 
vaders.) 
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Nothing that my three friends had told me (and, 
strangely, nothing I had read) had prepared me fully 
for the magnificence of Moscow’s wide streets with their 
wealth of modern buildings. I have been in many of the 
world’s capitals, but I had no idea that Moscow was 
“streets ahead’’ of all in this respect. Nor had I any idea 
that it had such a current of fast-flowing traffic, which 
for a stranger is the most easily visible sign of a city’s 
vitality. 

Even in the quality and quantity of motor vehicles I 
could notice swift improvement from month to month. 
When I first arrived most of the motor lorries were se¬ 
verely utilitarian. Later, new types of lorries appeared on 
the roads, literally by the thousands, with all their fronts 
streamlined. The improvement in private cars was even 
more marked. 

I do not claim that such matters give a complete 
picture of a country’s well-being: I am merely giving 
here instances which were easily visible in the streets 
of Moscow to any foreigner who had eyes in his 
head, even if he knew nothing of Russian and little of 
economics. 

There is another popular, ntwi-expert way of judging 
the standard of living of any country: How are the people 
shod? That has always been the favourite test of English 
tourists abroad, and I, too, have the habit of “looking 
at the feet first.’’ In the spring of 1947 shoes were terribly 
scarce and expensive, but in the succeeding years I have 
seen the price of footwear drop to a less than a fifth of the 
original figure. If such a thing were to happen in England* 
—and I wish it could!—the official propagandists would 
hail the “shoe index figure” as completely representative 
and would seek to prove that Britain was five times richer 
than it was In 1947. 
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Now, to reply to the’first of my three "advisers.” The 
fact that he was a Czech and a Jewish refugee from Hitler 
is less important than that he was a businessman, 
whether in Prague or New York or London or any other 
capital. And he spoke as a cosmopolitan businessman, 
apparently in criticism of Socialism but in reality very 
much on the defensive for the capitalist system. 

Why did he put his finger especially on such points 
as individuality, initiative, inventiveness, originality, etc., 
even if he did turn the facts upside down? For the same 
reason that a person naturally presses his tongue against 
a painful tooth although that aggravates the pain. For 
these points are indeed tender points for the defenders 
of capitalism. It must be sad for them to realise that 
certain human qualities which gave capitalism much of 
its dynamic in the days of its ascendancy have now be¬ 
come largely lost to it in the days of its decline. 

For all his talk of "originality” this friend was merely 
echoing the expensively-advertised parrot-phrase "So¬ 
cialism cramps individuality.” Every progressive-minded 
person knows that that phrase is nonsense; but even 
friends of the Soviet Union beyond its borders may be 
forgiven for not realising to what tremendous extent the 
exact opposite is the case. I certainly had no full estima¬ 
tion of it before I came to the Soviet Union; now I would 
rank as one of the greatest achievements of the Soviet 
system the manner in which it has released the pent-up 
forces of creativeness in man—an achievement compar¬ 
able with, but far surpassing, the achievement of the 
physicist in releasing the pent-up forces of the atom. And 
these qualities of mind and character are fostered not 
only for the rich blessings they bring to the country and 
the people as a whole, but also for the happiness and dig¬ 
nity they bring directly to their individual possessor. 

That cosmopolitan townsman’s reference to “Russians 
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being peasants under the skin” tries to skip the signifi¬ 
cance of the natural shift from country to town—a world¬ 
wide, centuries-old phenomenon riot peculiar to the Soviet 
Union although having special features there. Soviet ag¬ 
riculture works in so close harmony with science and— 
as I have seen for myself—has become mechanised to 
such an unheard-of extent, that more and more agricul¬ 
tural products are being made available by fewer and 
fewer agricultural workers who are becoming less and 
less manual workers and more and more specialists. From 
this source alone, other fields of Soviet productivity, 
mainly urbanised, year by year receive literally millions 
of new recruits, to contribute even greater wealth to the 
common purse. These ex-peasants or their sons and 
daughters, are well represented among the leading Soviet 
technicians, administrators, scientists and artists. And 
all of them (as I know from personal questioning) are 
proud of their peasant background. 

5 

I should like to assure my Welsh paterfamilias friend, 
the third of my three “advisers,” and child-lovers every¬ 
where, that they need have no worries about the position 
of the child in Soviet society. The family is the funda¬ 
mental social unit of the Soviet Union, and the child is 
the most important person in the Soviet family. 

One thing I noticed when I came to Moscow was that 
an unusually large proportion of the people “taking the 
air” in the parks and on the boulevards were family 
groups—not just mother and the children, as is usual in 
England, but father, mother and the children. I remember 
spending a Sunday afternoon in 1946 with my Welsh 
friend, his wife and children in Kew Gardens, the love¬ 
liest public park near London, but an hour and a half’s 
journey from the capital. I would like to take them one 
Sunday afternoon to any of the great public parks in 
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Moscow itself—and leave it to the children to say which 
type of park they prefer! In the Moscow parks, besides a 
profusion of the usual slides, swings, roundabouts, etc., 
there are children’s theatres, picnic places with “toad¬ 
stool” tables, life-size and life-like characters from fairy 
tales peeping out from hollow trees, log cabins up trees 
and a great variety of other diversions to delight the heart 
of a child. 

The May Day Parade, although it has a wider sig¬ 
nificance, is also very much a family affair, an individual 
and a national family affair. In every home it is talked 
about for weeks before the event itself. {"Don't you think 
we ought to leave little Pyotr with his babushka? We’d 
have to carry him most of the way and he’s a heavy little 
lump. Maybe next year...?” “Don’t worry, mother. The 
tovarischi from the factory will all take turns at carrying 
him. And it will be the greatest day of his young life.”) 

The Moscow parade and its counterparts throughout 
the Soviet Union provide millions of effective answers 
every year to the American and British official propagan¬ 
da line that the Soviet people are not enthusiastically in 
favour of the Soviet way of life. 

Time, the Soviet-hating American news magazine, 
once described the May Day Parade as “the Russian 
people’s annual spell of duty on the parapet.” Even now 
American and British diplomats—if they are asked—will 
say that all sorts of compulsions are brought to bear on 
the populace to turn out for the parade. 

It is interesting to speculate on the kind of “compul¬ 
sion” which makes nearly a hundred million people 
throughout the Soviet Union join in May Day Parades. 
An armed policeman must sit by as mother sews the May 
Day finery for her little daughter, while the youngsters 
are driven out at pistolpoint into the country to collect 
sprays of May blossom. Musical agitators must accom¬ 
pany the processions to see that the people sing; cheer- 
agitators, dance-agitators, laugh-agitators, chaff-agita- 
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tors must all have their separate duties. Then there must 
be a specially gifted corps of agitators to incite people 
who missed the official start to try to join the “compul¬ 
sory” procession en route, all to impress some stray for¬ 
eign observer. 

The Soviet-haters would, in all seriousness, conjure 
up this fantastic horde of many millions of armed bullies 
rather than face the simple fact that the May Day Pa¬ 
rade, like everything else in the Soviet Union, belongs to 
the Soviet people, who rejoice in this opportunity to show 
their love for their country and their thanks to its leaders. 
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One of my first impressions in Moscow was that, ex¬ 
cept for its great wooded parks and boulevards, the city 
had much fewer trees than had the streets of London—a 
big disadvantage in my eyes. It seemed to me that it 
would take many, many years to make up that deficiency, 
but I was then a grden newcomer to the Soviet Union and 
did not know what to expect from it... 

When the thaws set in in the spring of 1947 an “op¬ 
eration” began on what any Westerner would call a gi-, 
gantic scale. Overnight great square holes were dug at 
short intervals in the broad side-walks of all the main 
thoroughfares. Next morning long convoys of motor 
trucks appeared, each one bearing a full-grown, 40-year- 
old tree with its roots encased in a great crate. Scores of 
mobile derricks ran about lifting the trees off the trucks 
and placing the encased roots squarely in the prepared 
holes. 

It was the neatest-organised job I had ever seen in 
my life up to that time. It could have happened only in 
a socialist country where there is a tradition of planning 
on a mighty scale for the benefit of everyone. 

Another street scene sticks in my mind because a 
young Russian friend who was with me did not see it in 
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the same light as I did. It was about eleven o’clock at 
night. We were walking along a secondary—but, by West¬ 
ern standards, wide—street in Moscow where the tram¬ 
lines were being taken up (as part of a wide scheme to 
replace tramcars with faster and more efficient transport) 
and the whole street was being resurfaced. In the length 
of only one block there were scores of the latest types of 
road-making machines—^bull-dozers, giant asphalt-layers, 
diesel-engined road-rollers, etc., all Soviet-made—in fact, 
the greatest assembly in one place of mobile machinery 
that 1 had ever seen anywhere in the world in time of 
peace. Most impressive of all was a slanting line of about 
a dozen road-rollers advancing “in echelon’’ along the 
whole width of the street, leaving behind them a ribbon 
of perfectly-smooth, shiny asphalt that reflected the spe¬ 
cially low-hung lights like black ice. The comparison— 
and the contrast—with mechanised warfare was inescap¬ 
able. Even my friend, who had seen such operations sev¬ 
eral times before, was impressed, but not so impressed 
as I was. ' . ii 

At least four “utilities” or public services—lighting, 
power, gas and water—were being used in the operation. 
“And why, for heaven’s sake, should they not be used?” 
my friend asked, when I pointed it out to him. Why not? 
Well, in England or America, these essentially public 
services would probably be owned by four different com¬ 
panies, who could never reach a “costing” agreement for 
such a job. And the shopkeepers in the street, jealous of 
their profits, would combine to fight any municipal au¬ 
thority which would try to close a whole street. So a job 
which needs only about a week of day-and-night work 
would have to be done, patch-by-patch, spread over 
months, or maybe years. 

But even this patch-by-patch work has been scrapped 
In the England and the America of today. What few inof¬ 
fensive machines like road-rollers and cement-mixers that 
are still being made are being made “for export only”-— 
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for export to one or other of the 500 air and naval bases 
whose distribution over the surface of the globe mark out 
the limits, or limitlessness, of Wall Street’s ambitions. 

I 

Naturally, all my impressions of the Soviet Union are 
coloured by comparisons with England and, to a lesser 
extent, with other West European countries and America. 
England prides herself especially on her greenness and 
tidiness, and in both these respects she has some advan¬ 
tages over the Soviet Union at a first glance. Let us have 
a second glance and make one simple contrast between 
London and Moscow: 

Even in the narrow streets jn the centre of London— 
the mile-square “City” which is the financial capital of 
the British Empire—there is hardly a spot from which 
one cannot see a noble old plane tree whose wide-spread¬ 
ing branches reach up to the skyline. And in that same 
area many of the sites of bombed buildings have been 
tidied up and turned into some semblance of gardens, 
“pending reconstruction work." (It is worth recalling that 
Hitler’s war machine which devastated the City of Lon¬ 
don was built largely on loans from the financiers of 
that same City of London. Those same financiers find it 
more “economic”—that is, yielding quicker returns for 
their capital—to build new machines of destruction than 
to rebuild the ravages of the last war. And once again 
they are helping to rebuild the Nazi war machine, in 
partnership with their old associate, the now-“pardoned” 
Krupp. It would be a mighty gain to the world if, for a 
start, the people of London would say: “We cannot pre¬ 
vent these financiers from carrying in themselves the 
seeds of their own destruction; but never again shall we 
allow them to sow the seeds of our destruction.”) 

To return to Moscow, starting with its trees: As I 
have said, many of the trees in Moscow’s streets are less 
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than half a century old and still have the soldierly bear¬ 
ing of the plantations from which they were transplanted. 
They, too, meet the eye everywhere; but what stands out 
even more boldly against Moscow’s skyline are the “iron 
trees’’—the giant cranes on top of great new buildings. 
The message of these cranes is not London’s “Work sus¬ 
pended, for war preparations,” but “Work in full swing, 
for peace.” 

If a gnarled old plane tree symbolises London, then 
a comparable symbol for Moscow would be a giant crane, 
swinging a steel girder into position. And there is no 
point in Moscow from which one cannot see several of 
these meaningful symbols. From my own window as I 
write I can see three great cranes within an angle of vision 
of 15 degrees: and there is a fourth almost directly over¬ 
head, out of sight... And Moscow typifies the whole of 
the Soviet Union, just as London typifies the whole of 
Britain. 

I have travelled over only a small part of the Soviet 
Unions—small, that is, in proportion to the whole, but 
covering areas that would embrace many West European 
countries and through latitudes that embrace almost all 
Western Europe and every range of climate and vegeta¬ 
tion. The general picture is so consistent that there is 
little need to bother with details. 

If a crane is less beautiful than a centuries-old tree 
in a narrow street, and if the apparent disorder of con¬ 
struction work on a block of flats or a factory is less tidy 
than a trim apology for a garden covering the suppurat¬ 
ing sores of war, then the Soviet Union is certainly less 
beautiful and less tidy than England! There is, of course, 
an unrivalled wealth of natural beauty and settled tidi¬ 
ness. in the Soviet Union. That is apparent everywhere. 
But I am concerned at the moment with the other side 
of the picture. Any journey in the Soviet Union, long or 
short, by train, plane or car, yields example after example 
of work under construction—railway tracks being doubled 
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or quadrupled; great new bridges being thrown over 
rivers to carry the ever-growing transport of a busy, pros- 
.perous country; excavators, tractors, bull-dozers, mobile 
saw-mills, etc., working on new roads, railways, canals, 
dams and other public works. And these works of which 
1 am speaking are counted merely as routine jobs— 
they do not include those gigantic projects that embrace 
areas equal to several European countries rolled into 
one! 

Apart from the work they do on these more-or-less 
local projects, the machines themselves tell their own 
story of Soviet progress. A few of the older machines I 
saw were of foreign make; the overwhelming majority, 
and all the new ones, were of Soviet make. And among 
these new machines were many of what might be called 
a revolutionary type, showing that under Socialism there 
are much wider opportunities for experimentation and 
for breaking with the “conventions” of mechanics. 

(The many restraints on technical progress in the 
capitalist world are not always apparent. Here is one 
example: Even today, England is well behind, say, 
France in the use of crude-oil road vehicles. That is because 
the oil-refining monopolies in England, more powerful 
than those in France, succeeded for many more years in 
their campaign to retard the adoption of these extremely- 
economical vehicles which menaced the monopolies’ divi¬ 
dends because they did not consume petrol. There are 
many recorded cases of big corporations paying phenom¬ 
enal sums for inventions, not to put them into use, but 
to keep them out of use. That applies especially to dis¬ 
coveries which prolong the useful life of goods and equip¬ 
ment. The shorter the life of a product and the oftener it 
has to be replaced, the higher the dividends for the pro¬ 
ducing corporation. And, if the peace-time life of a prod¬ 
uct is too long to produce dividends quickly enough, 
what can shorten the life of anything more quickly than 
war?)’ 
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About the machinery used in public-works construc¬ 
tion I have no specialised knowledge; but I have a great 
interest in and some special knowledge of the machinery 
associated with my own profession. A visit I paid to a 
Leningrad factory producing type-setting and printing 
machinery gave me an even clearer indication of what is 
happening generally in the realm of machinery-produc¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union. Just as it is hard to improve 
basically on the “classic” sewing machine, which dates 
from a previous century, so it is with the “classic” type¬ 
setting machines, the linotype and the monotype. But So¬ 
viet technicians are doing just that—with much more suc¬ 
cess than their rivals in the capitalist world. The factory 
which I visited has, as its end product, new types of ma¬ 
chines which it sends to printing establishments through¬ 
out the Soviet Union. But that is the end of the story. 
Many of the machines which make these machines are 
themselves of new design. And the die-cutting and other 
machines which serve these machine-making machines 
are also of new design. And behind all this are laborato¬ 
ries whose apparatus for sub-microscopic checking and 
improving the output of the machines are, like the ma¬ 
chines, Soviet-designed for their special job. 

At all these stages of production, new ideas, proc¬ 
esses and inventions have been introduced by the operators 
and the researchers of the factory itself—workers who 
have received high awards for their work. But (and I 
speak with special knowledge on this point) many of 
these ideas were of a nature which, in the capitalist 
world, would have brought no reward to their origina¬ 
tors because they could not have been patented—that is, 
legally registered as the discovery of one man and there¬ 
fore his “property.” Most of these ideas, like a big pro¬ 
portion of all such discoveries, could have been stolen by 
the discoverer’s boss as soon as they were demonstrated. 

Thus Soviet productivity benefits from a wealth of 
new Inventions and processes which would be strangled 



at birth, say, in a Detroit factory. And the Soviet inven¬ 
tor, besides having rich tangible rewards, has the even 
greater, if intangible, reward of knowing that his brain¬ 
child can work throughout the Soviet Union to increase 
the common wealth, not the private wealth of one hated 
boss who must guard his “trade secrets” from his ri¬ 
vals. 

The incentive of that intangible, altruistic reward, 
either for flights of inventive genius.or for honest day-to- 
day toil, is to my mind one of the most important differ¬ 
ences between the capitalist and socialist systems. I 
felt that, of course, long before 1 came to the Soviet 
Union; but one of the greatest pleasures and privileges 
I have experienced in the Soviet Union has been in ob¬ 
serving this psychological force operating in day-by-day 
work—and accepted for what it is, a normal human trait. 
The basic qualities of altruism, honesty and nobility— 
which have no national or political frontiers—have less 
chance of showing themselves in action under capitalism 
than under Socialism. 

To underline that point I shall recount an experience 
I had recently in a Moscow shop, an experience which 
has thousands of parallels every day in Soviet life. 1 was 
attracted by the design of a coffee percolator and asked 
the price. The shop girl told me, but added, “The plating 
on that particular type tarnishes if you use it on a gas 
fire.” Now, if a London shop girl had been overheard giv¬ 
ing that normal, friendly warning, she would have lost 
her job for “not showing the proper salesman spirit.” If 
that Moscow girl had not given that normal friendly 
warning I imagine she could have been reprimanded for 
“not showing the proper salesman spirit”! 

What is important in this small example is that the 
Soviet system provides no incentive to take unfair advan¬ 
tage of the other person; on the contrary it provides real 
incentive and deliberate encouragement to help the other 
person. But In the world where “free enterprise,” “business 
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acumen” and “rugged individualism” are propagated as 
major virtues, the exact opposite is the case. Thus, even 
in their effects upon the moral behaviour of the individual, 
the two systems, capitalism and Socialism, are diamet¬ 
rical opposites. 

Take your choice! 


8 

When Dame Edith Evans, England’s leading actress, 
visited the Soviet Union she gave me her impressions of 
the people of Moscow: “I don’t even get the feeling that 
I’m in a foreign country. Even in appearance there’s 
hardly any difference between the people here and the 
people in England. The theatre audiences remind me of 
the audiences of the Old Vic before the war. And I loved 
to watch the children at the wonderful Puppet Theatre; 
I think the children here are much less self-conscious than 
the children at home; they have so easy, natural good 
manners. And the young people who crowd the top tier 
of the Bolshoi Theatre are a delight to an old(!) actress’s 
heart. They are the kind of people I love to play to. Their 
keenness, their real appreciation make you give every¬ 
thing you’ve got in you. That’s one impression I’ll take 
back with me—the Soviet people are a keen, bright-eyed, 
cheerful people—and I love them!” 

And so do I. 



Chapter Four 

THE MOBILISATION OF HATRED 

1 

An English friend, who denies that he has any anti- 
Soviet sentiments, once said to me: “Even if I were anti- 
Russian, what would it matter? I cannot see why people 
like you are so concerned about anti-Soviet feeling. It 
is no more than the natural prejudice, suspicion and 
jealousy which always exist between nations.” 

To say that such feelings are “natural” is in itself 
a grave error; but to explain anti-Soviet hatred in that 
easy way is the gravest possible error, involving the grav¬ 
est possible issue: war or peace. 

While Soviet education aims at eliminating every 
trace of national prejudices, no one, anywhere, can deny 
that in the Western World these prejudices do exist and 
are fostered by many individuals. What is not so apparent 
is that not merely separate individuals but a vast organi¬ 
sation stretching across half the world is working at full 
pressure creating and spreading anti-Soviet hatred. To 
what purpose? Human ingenuity cannot invent any pur¬ 
pose but the real one—to try to' prepare the peoples of 
the West psychologically for a third world war. 

So—and I ask a big proportion of my readers to 
excuse me for stressing the obvious—an active Soviet- 
hater is a warmonger and is therefore an enemy not only 
of the Soviet people but of his own people and of all 
peoples. 
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For a time I was an unwitting, unwilling part of that 
mighty organisation which, although its many disguises 
conceal its nature even from its own rank-and-file workers, 
has one real aim, to spread anti-Sovietism. I thus had 
exceptional opportunities of seeing, in part, how this 
organisation worked and of studying the types of people 
who help in the spreading of anti-Sovietism. 

These people can be divided into three broad groups— 
the fully conscious, the partly conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious ones; or, professionally, they could be classified 
as the salaried workers, the occasionally-hired workers 
and the unpaid workers; or, figuratively, as the wolves, 
the yapping curs and the sheep. 

That first class, the completely conscious and there¬ 
fore completely criminal class, includes, of course, the 
well-known figures of Wall Street, of Western politics, 
diplomacy, propaganda and military planning. But these 
are only the aboveground figures of the group; there are 
also thousands of underground workers—spies, provoca¬ 
teurs, saboteurs and would-be-sowers of dissension and 
revolt in the countries of Eastern Europe. It is hard work 
trying to convince many a British or American taxpayer 
that much of his money goes to support this army of 
criminals; but would those governments which spend 
thousands of millions of dollars and pounds on direct 
military preparations grudge a few hundred millions in 
trying to undermine the internal strength of their intended 
adversaries in Eastern Europe? 

And a moment’s consideration must show that these 
criminals, native and imported, must have their head¬ 
quarters, and their Paymaster’s Office, in the august Em¬ 
bassies of the Western powers, both for organisational 
reasons and because of the diplomatic privileges enjoyed 
by the Embassies and their staffs. 

Even the cultural departments of these Embassies,— 
I am ashamed to add, especially the cultural departments 
—are covers for actively hostile workers. One of the chief 
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offenders in this respect is the now completely discredited 
British Council, the “cultural” branch of the Foreign 
Office. Within a few months of one another two British 
Council officers, George Bidwell in Poland and Dr. Ama 
Rydes in Czechoslovakia, threw up their jobs in disgust 
when they came to learn the real aim of the British 
Council; and they announced their decision to work for 
peace and understanding between nations. 


2 


It is not every day that the active agents, the wolves, 
are caught in the more flagrant acts of undeclared war¬ 
fare, but I shall mention a case involving one of them 
whom I knew personally: 

Workers in an industrial district of Moscow saw a 
man, clad in an old, tattered sheepskin coat, photograph¬ 
ing a factory which had no picturesque value but was big 
enough to interest hunters of possible bombing targets. 
The photographer was detained and proved to be General 
R. Hilton, Military Attache to the British Embassy. He 
said he was only looking for possible ski-runs (amid 
factories!) for the winter (which was months away!). 
Thanks to his diplomatic status, the sheepskin-coated 
general was allowed to slink away with his tail between 
his legs—a complete picture of “a wolf in sheep’s clothing” 
which should arouse the anger as well as the ridicule of 
peace-loving Britons. 

General Hilton was at least willing to wait for a war 
to break out before beginning a campaign of murder; but 
one of his colleagues in Moscow of diplomatic status, 
Hugh Brooking, the King’s Messenger, did not have eveh 
that amount of patience. 

At a large lunch gathering at an Embassy mess which 
I attended as a guest, Brooking boomed across the room 
at me: “If that Government of ours had any guts they 
would shoot all those rats who stick up for the Russians. 
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And as for those Russians, the atom bomb is too good 
for them. I would gladly cut the throats of every Russian 
man and Russian woman.” 

“And children?” I asked as calmly as I could. 

“And children,” he answered. 

This Brooking was merely putting into his own loutish 
words the sentiments of many high-placed “servants” of 
the British Government. But there are many who— 
although they can think of the peace-loving Socialist 
world only in terms of bombing targets—do not look 
forward to a hot war with the same ghoulish appetite 
as Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, who said, “We shall 
have a real good party and kill a lot of people.” For 
instance, the acting Air Attache of the British Embassy, 
Wing Commander Ted Daly, was speaking not only for 
himself when he told a group at the Moscow Press Club 
bar: “It isn’t fair the advantages that Russia has in 
modern aerial warfare. Look how scattered all its bomb- 
able targets are! And it’s the same with all her allies in 
Europe and Asia—their factories and cities spread out 
thinly over thousands of miles. Compare that with the 
concentrated industrial parts of England and the Low 
Countries where you could fly blind, drop your bombs 
anywhere and never score a miss. It just isn’t fair!” 


3 

With almost unlimited numbers of fully-conscious 
professionals working on the campaign of hatred, there 
would seem to be no need for the unskilled help of the 
partly-conscious people in the second group I mentioned. 
But these persons play a bigger role in the War Lords’ 
plans than they themselves realise. Newspaper readers 
and radio listeners in the West tend to build up a resist¬ 
ance to the anti-Soviet virus, just as one builds up. a 
resistance to various other diseases. When, for Instance, 
Churchill gives one of his usual speeches or the Daily 
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Mall one of its usual editorials, even the most unthinking 
readers are inclined to say; “There they go againi The 
same old story. Well, 1 suppose that’s what they’re paid 
for’’—and they turn for relief to the sports page or to the 
reports of the latest murder trial. 

But when a seemingly ordinary citizen, from seem¬ 
ingly disinterested motives, adds his testimony to that 
of the professionals, then the average reader pays much 
more attention and, in some cases, may be inclined to say, 
“Well, it seems that Churchill may be right after all.” 

These “ordinary citizens,” naturally, have different 
personal stories to tell, but their motives are all the same. 
One example is sufficient to give a clear picture of the 
whole group.... 

Stanley Bulmer was about thirty years of age and 
the junior member of the British Ally staff when 1 took 
over the editorship. When 1 left he was still the junior 
member, although his eight years in Moscow made him 
the “senior” member of the entire Embassy. 

Stanley Bulmer had the time of his life in Moscow. 
His social activities were on a scale that he could never 
expect to enjoy at home, where drinks cost ten times as 
much and where the Bulmers of this world are not usually 
on visiting terms with His Britannic Majesty’s ministers. 
Bulmer spoke a recognisable Russian in the nominative 
case and was the Embassy’s acknowledged expert on 
household shopping, on the purchasing of silver and other 
articles which had a high resale value in England, on the 
best kinds of food parcels to send home to one’s drastic¬ 
ally-rationed relatives. He was the secretary and amateur 
drink-retailer of the Press Club bar. Thanks to his wife’s 
position, first as secretary to the minister, Frank Roberts, 
and then as keeper of the confidential files of the Press 
Department, he was also the retailer-in-chief of all 
Embassy gossip. It was he who told me, for instance, 
that the Assistant Information Officer, George Graham, 
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was a White Russian; that Graham had gone to the 
hush-hush Russian section of the BBC; that Mavis 
King (who was promoted over Bulmer’s head to the as¬ 
sistant-editorship) had previously worked in MI.5; and 
so on. ' 

Bulmer had a great, if boyish, interest in mechanical 
matters and often expressed amazement at the tremen¬ 
dous strides the Soviet Union was making, for example, 
in vehicular transport and house-building machinery. This, 
combined with his unmasculine interest in shopping and 
his detailed knowledge of the steady fall in prices, put 
him in a specially good position to refute much of the 
anti-Soviet propaganda in which the British press 
wallows. 

But Stanley Bulmer wanted, above everything else, 
to be a real Fleet Street journalist. When he returned to 
England in 1949 he found that there was no market in 
Fleet Street for the kind of factual, first-hand material 
with which he was brimming. So he gave Fleet Street 
what it wanted, or rather, he put his name to what Fleet 
Street and the Foreign Office wanted; the Official Secrets 
Act debars any Foreign Office employee or ex-employee 
from publishing anything without a governmental 
O.K. So the lies of the amateur Stanley Bulmer were 
the lies of the Foreign Office and the Fleet Street pro¬ 
fessionals. 

A series of articles “I lived in Moscow” appeared under 
the by-line of Stanley Bulmer in the big-circulation tabloid 
Sunday Pictorial. The introduction read; 

“When I hear people grumble about how tough 
things are in this country, I whisper to my wife, ‘They 
don’t know how good it is to be here.’ I whisper from 
force of habit. For we have just come from Moscow.” 

That introduction was written, by a highly-expert 
journalist who knew all the tricks. In three short sentences 
it (1) sets the keynote of what is to follow; (2)^ it establishes 
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two contrasting locales; (3) it smacks at one locale— 
Moscow, and (4) praises the other—England; (5) it 
introduces the writer and (6) his wife; (7) it states the 
writer’s “authority” to write as he does; and (8) it carries 
out the proprietor’s political line. 

If anyone thinks that there is no highly-specialised 
technique required in that kind of writing—and that there 
is therefore not even commercial justification for paying 
Fleet Street journalists more than university professors— 
let him try to get even half as many points into so small 
a compass. 

For instance, let Stanley Bulmer try! 

(Without going too deeply into Fleet Street technique, 

I should like readers to note the operative phrase, “They 
don’t know how good it is to be here” quoted above and 
compare it with—“Since I came to England I have been 
happy —happy for the first time in my life.” The second 
phrase was also used in the introduction to a parallel 
series of anti-Soviet articles by another “guest” of the 
British Embassy in Moscow, one of the so-called “Soviet 
wives,” Nora Murray. Murray and Bulmer, it is true, knew 
one another well, but as neither of them wrote “their” 
articles, that does not explain the coincidence. The expla¬ 
nation is that Fleet Street’s main task, next to spreading 
of anti-Soviet calumnies, is to try to convince every reader 
that he is a solitary malcontent in a happy country and 
that he is therefore powerless to alter things. This tech¬ 
nique works for a time, just as the technique of sitting on 
an engine’s safety valve works for a time.) 

The Bulmer articles gave the fantastic impression 
that the whole British Embassy—including himself, the 
biggest playboy of them all—lived in a state of terror 
(“Eight years of unforgettable nerve strain in a city of 
fear and suspicion”!). Another dramatic touch was that 
“even back in good old England” Stanley Bulmer still 
had the Moscow-acquired habit of looking back over his 
shoulder in the streets. I had thought that Bulmer’s sharp- 
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tongued, jealous wife had cured him of this Lotharian 
peculiarity, but it seems old habits die hard. 

Stanley Bulmer, who never once in my hearing 
discussed anything more abstract than the innards of a 
motor car, put his signature to the profoufid declaration 
that the present “freedom” of the British Press (under 
millionaire ownership!) is Britain’s main bulwark against 
the “evils” he was told to see in the Soviet Union. And 
the anonymous writer even dared to describe as unfair 
the employment conditions for Soviet women (who, of 
course, receive the same wage rates as men for similar 
work) while he omitted to mention that Bulmer’s own 
immediate senior on British Ally, Mavis King, received 
less editorial salary than he did, merely because she was 
a woman (which, of course, is the normal arrangement 
in most branches of employment in England). 

A reference to myself maintained the same high 
standard of Fleet Street fantasy. Not only had I fallen into 
a trap (by being decoyed to a super-mysterious villa near 
Moscow!) but the same kind of trap had been set for 
Bulmer too. In his case, however, “the approach was 
clumsy ... I was immediately suspicious.” The readers of 
this tabloid, accustomed to sensations, must have expected 
at this point some highly-coloured details of how those 
traps were baited and why they were set; but the author 
had exhausted his fund of imagination. 

One may ask: What are the inducements that tempt 
non-professional, semi-conscious individuals like Stanley 
Bulmer to shovel dirt for the Cold War Lords? 

First, Stanley Bulmer gets his name and his photo¬ 
graph in the papers, reproduced four million times. 
Strangely enough this notoriety alone is quite a consider¬ 
able reward for the Stanley Bulmers. On an adjoining 
page a potential Bulmer got his name and photograph 
in print by comparable means—a schoolmaster told of 
his “courtship” of one of his 14-year-old girl pupils. 
On other adjoining pages there were, as is usual 
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in the Sunday Pictorial and other British and American 
tabloids, many more stories of the same type—a few 
words of pious disapproval of some particular vice, then 
a wealth of salacious details, profusely illustrated. A fit 
setting for the pearls of Stanley Bulmer’s anti-Soviet 
wisdom! 

But there are more solid rewards than mere notoriety. 
Dirt, for the millionaire scavengers, is worth many times 
its weight in gold. Stanley Bulmer received for his arti¬ 
cles—which he did not even write—the equivalent of half 
a year’s pay for an honest railway worker who is expected 
to support a family on less than £5 a week. The rewards 
are even higher in the U.S. where anyone who can give 
exclusive dirt on “Confessions of an ex-Communist’’— 
or ex-socialist or ex-trade union official—can take a year’s 
holiday on the proceeds. Only anti-progressives who have 
wormed themselves into progressive movements can 
supply these articles; hence their scarcity value and their 
high market price. Any such articles should be read with 
those facts firmly in mind; some of them are wi itten with 
devilish cunning. 

Many of the professional “corifessionists’’ are at least 
literate and later can, so to speak, move under their own 
steam without a tow-line from the U.S. State Department, 
the Foreign Office or the Sunday Pictorial; but the dumb- 
barges like Stanley Bulmer have little market value after 
their maiden voyage robs them of the charms of maiden¬ 
hood. However, I am prepared to bet that Bulmer was 
later invited to address, over a cup of tea, the Ladies’ 
Conservative Association of his home township, Altrin¬ 
cham, and his words reported in the local rag under the 
heading “Local Man Lifts Iron Curtain,’’ next to a list 
of the stall-holders at the church-bazaar. And one day 
he may be remembered and brought into a national press 
or radio symposium, “These Men Saw Two-Headed 
Monsters in Russia.” But there his usefulness to the War 
Lords will end. 
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The third group of people who help to spread anti- 
Soviet prejudice are the passive, docile ones who have 
their political thinking done for them as if it were the 
family bag-wash. Although these people—with some regret 
I must refer to them as the sheep—are much more numer¬ 
ous than the wolves and the yapping curs, they are, fortun¬ 
ately, a minority of the people of Britain. But the fact 
that many of them are decent and respected people 
in their private lives only increases the problem and 
the very real danger which they represent. They must 
be shown that the standards of good sense and good 
heart which they apply to every-day life apply equally to 
politics. 

A good example of this third group was a distant 
relative and cherished friend of mine who wrote to me: 
“Everyone is entitled to his political convictions, but that 
does not explain anyone leaving his friends and his 
country as you have done.... But, if, as you say, you are 
determined to stay in Russia to work for peace, then your 
first job should be to preach peace to those Russians!” 

This relative of mine gave outstanding service during 
the First World War and again during the Second World 
War in her badly-blitzed town of “Extown.” Now she is 
devoting her selfless and boundless energies to the work 
of an Extown committee which is organising air raid 
defence measures, and in any third world war she would 
be just as heroic as she was in the First World War and 
the Second World War. But, I am afraid, she is hypnotised 
by the very naming of these wars, as if they belonged 
to a pre-destined numerical sequence—First World War, 
Second World War, therefore there must be a Third World 
War instead of shouting: There must hot be a third world 
war. 

I shall give here the gist of several letters I have 
written to her in the hope that it will be of value to other 
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people who are being cruelly misled by the preachers of 
anti-Soviet hatred; 

You say / have left my friends and my country; that 
is true only in the poorest, most physical sense. / felt 
I was drifting away from my friends and my country by 
staying on in the foreign, un-English atmosphere of the 
British Embassy. Now I feel / am in spirit "back among 
my ain folk," right back, you might say, in Extown and 
working, as you are working, on the air raid defences 
of Extown. You have learned from the Home Office experts 
how many thicknesses of old newspaper are necessary to 
protect people from the ladiation of atom bombs. I, too, 
see the value of old newspapers as a defence against 
bombs: Study them, and see how the statements your 
political leaders made a year ago patly contradict what 
they say to-day. Study them, and see how the warmongers 
expose themselves and condemn themselves out of their 
own mouths. Study them, and see against what enemy 
Extown should build defences.... 

You say, "Preach peace to those Russians." There is 
need to fight for peace, but no need to preach the goodness 
of peace anywhere; Rjeace preaches for herself—not only 
in the Soviet Union but even in places where the war¬ 
mongers hold the pulpits, the press and the platforms. 
But nobody preaches war in the Soviet Union; on the 
other hand, you cannot deny that there is plenty of war¬ 
preaching, subtle or unashamed, in England and a great 
deal more of it in America, where it originates.... 

I know you hate the way Extown has been overrun 
by G.I.S on leave from the nearby American bombing 
squadron base, and / have often heard you say that the 
Americans are a crude, boastful, disgusting people. You 
have said / am somehow lacking in patriotism when I 
disagree with that "solid English" opinion; but / hate 
that American bombing base much more bitterly than you 
do. Atom bombs have repercussions as well as radiation, 
and any bomb that that Extown-based American squadron 



might drop on a foreign town would, so to speak, bounce 
right back on Extown, and all the old newspapers in the 
world wouldn’t shield it from the counter-blast _ 

You say, , but if Russia intends to attack us, our 
military leaders are quite justified in planning to strike 
first / know that isn't Christian, but Christianity doesn’t 
come into world affairs. World affairs have their own laws 
and we can’t alter them.” Now, suppose Jones, your local 
mischief-maker, were to tell you: ‘‘Your neighbours, the 
Smiths, intend to raid your chicken coop; so let us raid 
their chicken coop as a reprisal-in-advance.” You know 
how you would react in such a case. But those Russians 
are your neighbours just as those Smiths are; they have 
their own chickens and they don’t want yours. Your local 
mischief-maker Jones is a small-scale model of your 
Daily Mail, your Churchill, your Attlee and the rest of 
them who have implanted in you this mischief-making 
idea about the Russians. 

You would assert vehemently that no one implanted 
that idea in you, that the idea gave birth to itseif. Our 
great-grandmother would have been just as vehement 
when she asserted that maggots in meat gave birth to 
themselves. Where have you met all these terrible Rus¬ 
sians? And why haven’t I met any? 

I have never met a Russian who admits that war is 
inevitable or is justifiable as a means of increasing the 
power and glory of his country; and I never shall, unless 
I start searching for him in the places where they keep 
those other poor souls who think they are Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon Buonaparte or Winston Churchill. 
(Somehow I cannot think of any lunatic with illusion of 
grandeur imagining himself to be Clement Attlee; can 
you?) 

That doesn’t mean that the Almighty gives every new¬ 
born Soviet citizen a sweeter, more peace-loving nature 
than He gives to every new-born Briton. It simply means 
that in the Soviet Union it is nobody’s business, and to 



nobody’s interest, to instil hatred and prejudice against 
other people. But plenty of people in England make it 
their business to stir up hatred and prejudice. Take 
Clement Attlee as an example. You accept the popular 
press picture of him as a mild-mannered, well-meaning 
leader. But he, too, in his “mild-mannered” way has 
helped to convince people like you that “those Russians” 
are spoiling for war; that (these are Attlee’s actual 
words) “the Soviet press is full of abuse of the British 
people.” 

Now, you read the Daily Mail; / read the Daily Mail 
and Pravda and, of course, many other publications; 
that is part of my job. Well, I take my oath that not one 
word of abuse of the British people has ever appeared 
in any Soviet publication. More than that, there is real 
admiration and respect for the British in Soviet writings. 
How does that compare with the way the British press 
sneers at the Russians? How does it compare with what 
mild-mannered Mr. Clement Attlee tells you? Either Attlee 
(whom you do not know personally) is a god-damned 
liar, lying for the basest possible reasons, or I (whom 
you do know) am lying for no reason that the wildest 
imagination could invent. Attlee is only one of them, 
of course, but it would help if they took him and his 
mild manners to where they keep other criminal lunatics; 
perhaps when his condition improves he wilt develop the 
illusion of grandeur that he is not Clement Attlee.... 

It is probably easy enough to show you that the big 
British newspapers and politicians are occasional liars, 
and pretty big liars at that; but I wish that you ccmld 
see that they don’t lie out of simple joie de vivre. They 
lie to keep you thinking as they want you to think. 

You dislike what you call “soap box” words, but the 
capitalist press is the capitalist press and it serves capi¬ 
talist interests seven days in the week..., 

You sympathise with those who work for peace but 
you say that they should “leave politics to the politicians” 
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—and that certainly they should not get mixed up with 
'’those awful Communists.” You were mighty glad to have 
the Communist Red Army on your side in the Second 
World War; can’t you bear to be on the same side as the 
"awful Communists” in a war against war? 

5 

One of the most favoured themes of the professional 
propagandists of anti-Soviet hatred in England and the 
United States is that there Is no freedom of expression 
in the Soviet Union, that artists, scientists, writers, musi¬ 
cians, critics and others are all dragooned into producing 
what they are told to produce. 

The Western press and radio use the word “freedom” 
as if it represented something concrete, fixed, absolute, 
and meaning the same thing to everyone,—and only to 
be found in the Western “democracies.” They speak of 
freedom as if it were a commodity that could be handed 
over a counter by the yard or the pound. 

(In an article in British Ally, the then Home Secretary, 
Chuter Ede, used the word first to justify his tolerance 
of fascist demonstrations, then to justify his banning 
of Labour demonstrations which might “provoke dis¬ 
orders and interfere with the freedom of the general 
public”!) 

The word “freedom” in the mouths of these monopol¬ 
ists of freedom can be as dangerous as a stick of dyna¬ 
mite. In a week of mixed reading even in the Western 
world “freedom” would probably be found to be'used in 
the following ways: 

Freedom of speech is allowed any Briton who promises 
not to speak in favour of peace. ^ 

Freedom to sleep on a park bench is a privilege shared 
by the rich and the poor. 

Freedom of the press in Britain would be violated by 
any public control. 
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Freedom to influence public opinion through the great 
chain newspapers of Britain is confined to half a doz4n 
wealthy families. 

Freedom from arrest is enjoyed by foreign diplomats 
found photographing possible bombing targets in the 
Soviet Union. 

And President Truman, whose relayed broadcasts 
sound as if the recording mechanism was cutting the 
groove at the word “freedom,” says: “The free nations 
of the world must gird themselves’’ for war; while another 
American of a different colour and with a different con¬ 
ception of freedom, Paul Robeson, replies: “Which free 
nations? Us in America? Negroes in Malan’s South 
Africa? Is Truman kidding? What the hell kind of argu¬ 
ment is this?’’ ' : 

One of the fiercest attacks in England on the supposed 
lack of freedom in the Soviet Union was based on the 
controversy on biology. After harried discussions at a 
high level in the Foreign Office and the Moscow Embassy, 
British Ally rushed in where angels fear to tread: it 
published a letter from Sir Henry Dale, the British physi¬ 
ologist, announcing his resignation from honorary mem¬ 
bership of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and 
protesting against “political intervention in Soviet sci¬ 
ence”—then, almost in the same breath, indulging in 
“scientific” intervention in anti-Soviet politics! 

Although biology is a complex subject, the basis of 
the controversy between the idealist school of Weismann, 
Morgan and Mendel, for which Sir Henry Dale took up 
the cudgels, and the Soviet materialist school is not 
beyond the grasp of the Intelligent layman. These So\/let 
biologists have established in defiance of idealist preach¬ 
ings that man can create from existing strains new types 
of organisms whose new characteristics are transmitted 
to their descendants; that this can be done deliberately, 
scientifically, not just by “hit-and-miss” methods. The 
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motto of these Soviet biologists is Michurin’s words— 
“We cannot wait for favours from Nature; we must wrest 
them from her.” 

Although the Western press still tries to dig up its 
bones, the controversy is now dead. Many foreign deputa¬ 
tions have since visited Lysenko’s laboratories and farms 
and have seen living, growing proofs of his contentions. 
It is no longer a matter of theoretical biology but of 
practical, harvest-yielding agriculture—of food on the 
table of the Soviet people. 

But Weismannism, which was used by Hitler’s tame 
philosophers to “prove” his race theories, is propagated 
in the West today for reasons far removed from those 
of the people’s food. Weismann’s miraculous “special stuff 
of heredity” is also the special stuff of hereditary rule. 
It tells kings that they are kingly, nobles that they are 
noble, upper classes that they are upper and Americans 
that their miraculous chromosomes make them Nature’s 
own choice as the rulers of the world. And, if any excuse 
is demanded for the oppression of colonial peoples or for 
the segregation or lynching of Negroes, well, Weismann¬ 
ism has all the answers ready. 

The common people of the world, whether they know 
the first elements of science or not, have also their answer 
ready in all such controversies: If on one side of a dispute 
there are solidly ranged the professional pulpiteers of 
miracles, the colonisers, the Ku Klux Klan, the Supermen 
of Wall Street, then you can be sure that truth, and the 
interests of the common people, will be found on the 
opposite side. 

6 

As with science, so with literature. . 

A young second secretary of the British Embassy 
drew the attention of his seniors to a long article attacking 
"moribund” Soviet literature which he found in Echo, an 
overseas propaganda organ of the British Government. 
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He suggested that the article should be reprinted in 
British Ally. But wiser counsels prevailed; the article had 
not been intended for readers who had any knowledge 
of the facts. I repeat the gist of the article because it is 
a fair sample of the tactics which are being employed on 
the literary sector of the Cold War front: 

Soviet writers have only a limited number of per¬ 
mitted subjects, the chief of which seems to be “man’s 
fight against circumstances.’’ That may be a good sub¬ 
ject for a pep-talk to increase production, but it is not 
the stuff that literature is made of. 

Soviet literature, of course, embraces every conceiv¬ 
able interest of mankind. And the output of first-class 
works in the USSR dwarfs anything in the Western world. 
Like the progressive literature of any period, it gives 
great importance to “man’s fight against circumstances.’’ 
Why shouldn’t it? From the Odyssey onwards, man’s 
fight against circumstances has been the raw material of 
all great literature. 

Echo faithfully echoed the connoisseur dictum that 
it is the elegance of language and presentation that 
“make’’ literature. Those who, like Michurin, “wrest 
favours from Nature,’’ whether with a microscope or a 
coal-pick, or a pen believe that drama already exists in 
their daily struggles and aspirations, waiting to be given 
worthy literary form. 

In short, Soviet literature is a literature of the people, 
by the people and for the people. In that simple set-up the 
carpings of the cloistered connoisseur are profitless and 
meaningless. 

The anti-Soviet propaganda organisation intervened 
just as altruistically on behalf of Soviet music as it did 
on behalf of poor, persecuted Soviet science and literature. 
When the USSR started a campaign to correct certain 
eccentric trends in music, ears were pricked up in the West 
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which had never before been attuned to Soviet music. 
The offending works of the “persecuted” composers were 
given specially-heralded performances in the concert halls 
and over the radios of Britain and America to show how 
“free” is music in the world of free, profit-making enter¬ 
prise. Official Britain added a curious footnote to this by 
banning one of those composers, Shostakovich, from 
entering England as a delegate to the World Peace Con¬ 
gress which they sabotaged! 

T 

When there is a dearth of current, topical anTi-Soviet 
propaganda the Fleet Street and governmental experts 
drag out the old canard of “slave labour camps” and give 
it some new feathers. 

This lame duck made its first flight in 1931 as part 
of a campaign to boycott Soviet exports which were 
forcing down world prices—and the Western monopolists’ 
profits. It was revived, naturally, by Adolf Hitler; it has 
been revived repeatedly at well-timed intervals by the 
so-called spokesmen of Britain and other Western coun¬ 
tries. Why? 

The monopolists’ motives were clear—unscrupulous 
monetary gain. Hitler’s motives, too, were clear—he was 
making psychological preparation for his aggression 
against the Soviet Union. The motives of the new crop 
of slanderers should be just as clear to everyone. 

History has dealt with Hitler; History will deal with 
all would-be Hitlers. But, more and more, the peoples of 
the world, campaigning actively for peace, are taking 
into their own hands the shaping of history, and they will 
ensure that these would-be war cripilnals will be dealt 
with before they can start a third world war. 



Chapter Five 

CROSS-SECTION OF AN EMBASSY 


1 

The British “colony” in Moscow had a population of 
about eighty when I joined it early in 1947. It is a 
strange, almost feudal, community incongruously set in 
the heart of the Socialist world. 

The Ambassador is not only the titular head of this 
colony: he is, to all its members and to the Diplomatic 
Corps in general, the personal representative of the Brit¬ 
ish Crown. In some matters his powers exceed those of 
a reigning monarch. A British king or queen must act on 
the “advice"—that is, the orders—of his or her ministers; 
an ambassador may take executive action involving the 
interests of the entire British people without seeking the 
advice or sanction of anyone. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Drummond Peterson’s 
mandate to act in the name of the British people in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics derived nothing from 
the fact that the British people had voted into power a 
political party professing working class principles. Sir 
Maurice could never be accused of betraying working^ 
class principles; he never professed any. The only prin¬ 
ciples he professed were those of the British Civil Service, 
which is supposedly “above and beyond party politics.” 
During more than quarter of a century in that service 
he had drawn his ever-increasing emoluments under 
Liberal, Conservative and Labour administrations, never 
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deviating one hairbreadth from the perfect impartiality 
of the die-hard Tory. 

There was at one time a feeling expressed among 
English political writers that some of the decline in 
Anglo-Soviet relations was due to the hidebound Civil 
Service personality of the Ambassador. But, although 
Peterson had his full share of anti-Soviet prejudice 
and hatred, he was not of the type that can influence 
the foreign policy of a country. He was no more than a 
hereditary sinecurist—the human equivalent of an animal 
or vegetable parasite—of a country that is claimed to be 
a democracy. Whose son, godson or nephew he was I do 
not know or care, but nepotism in the British official 
world is notorious. Unfortunately many Britons treat it 
as a joke, not realising that it perpetuates the rule of one 
class over another. 

One such joke, in Punch, had a very close parallel in 
the British Embassy in Moscow. The Punch joke showed 
a typical, well-dressed drone telling a friend: “Yes, I’ve 
a nice little job now. My uncle has got me a place on the 
board just appointed to investigate nepotism!’’ 

The Moscow parallel was as follows: Three titled 
but superannuated civil servants were appointed in Lon¬ 
don as a board to check the qualifications of new entrants 
to the civil service—and ostensibly to check nepotism. 
Believe it or not, the son of one of these three was sent 
as aide to Sir Maurice Peterson, with the Foreign Office 
rank of Third Secretary, although his chief duty was to 
see that the ambassadorial dog, Brindle, was given 
much-needed exercise to reduce his weight. 

This young son-of-his-father, John Waterfield, was 
not, however, without some qualifications for a post in 
the British Embassy. Apart from hi? skill at retrieving 
Petersonian handkerchiefs and other ambassadorial 
droppings, and at imitating the aitch-dropping ponder¬ 
osities of Ernest Bevin, he was as thorough-going a 
Soviet-hater as any of his seniors. 
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Embassy business is conducted largely by means of 
“minutes.” Someone, possibly a junior diplomat, starts 
the minute off on its peregrinations with a tentative sug¬ 
gestion on this or that, written on the prescribed “Minute” 
form. His senior adds his comments, phrased so as to 
avoid committing himself to a yea or a nay. The minute 
is sent round to all departments concerned, gathering 
on its way addenda, corrigenda and other accretions. 
Finally, after a lapse of weeks in some cases, it reaches 
the fountain-head where Sir Maurice would add a few 
brief, Napoleonic words in imperatorial red pencil. The 
minute retraces its steps and the various grades try 
to puzzle out whether Sir Maurice’s comment, “But 
this is arrant nonsense,” damns the original proposal 
or the penultimate contribution to the minute, in 
which the Minister had ventured mild opposition to the 
proposal. 

Only once to my knowledge did the red pencil, having 
writ, move on to a second line. This was at the end of a 
voluminous minute, representing many man-hours of 
highly-paid labour, on a delicate issue of international 
importance: Should or should not British Ally give its 
readers examples of so significant a phase of British cul¬ 
ture as the murder mystery story? At last the sphinx-like 
inscrutability of Sir Maurice Peterson had been pierced. 
He did have one enthusiasm. He was a “who-done-it?” 
fan. He even held deeply-rooted convictions about the 
comparative merits of some of the authors. On this vital 
issue the red pencil ran to about fifty lines, many of them 
decipherable. 

Unlike his predecessor and his successor, Sir Maurice 
limited his entertaining mainly to the obligatory parties 
on the King’s Birthday and at Christmas, and to occa¬ 
sional select dinners, confined usually to his fellow- 
Ambassadors. 
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Soon after I arrived in Moscow I was invited to 
one such party. I shall skip any description of the beau¬ 
tifully-set table, the delicious foods, the sparkling cham¬ 
pagne, the not-so-sparkling conversation and come to 
the only point of this gathering which sticks in my 
mind. 

After dinner we retired to the Blue Salon where there 
were two tables set for bridge. I am not a bridge enthu¬ 
siast and I joined Lady Peterson who was sitting on a 
sofa like a guest whom the host had forgotten to intro¬ 
duce to the company. I made poiite conversation to make 
her feel “at home,” but it was hard going. I tried the 
gambit of describing my very adequate quarters at the 
Metropole hotel. I told her my only complaint was that 
my handy-man instincts could find no outlet; I could not 
drive a single nail into the wall or fix up odd shelves 
from pieces of packing-cases as I loved to do. 

“Ahl” said Lady Peterson, “You are good at that sort 
of thing? I’m afraid Sir Maurice is not very good with 
his hands. I must say he is good at taking Brindle” (the 
overfed dog) “for walks when young Waterfield isn’t 
available. And there is something else he is good at”— 
her tired aristocratic voice faded almost to inau¬ 
dibility, but I pricked my ears—“there is something 
else he is good at, but for the moment I forget what 
it is.” 

Sir Maurice and Lady Peterson, duly escorted by 
Brindle and John Waterfield, were regular attenders at 
the cinema shows given in the Press Department build¬ 
ing. One film, which dealt with sudden death in a Ruri- 
tania embassy in London, produced an awkward moment. 
The six-year-old son of the Ruritanian ambassador is 
found wandering at night by a policeman, and the boy 
after questioning about his identity points out the house 
where he lives. The policeman asks: “Oh, so your father 
works at the Embassy?” and the boy replies indignantly, 
“B^orJfes? No! He is the Ambassadorl” 
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The whole audience rocked in its seats—with the 
exception, so far as I could see, of Sir Maurice Peterson, 
Lady Peterson, Brindle and John Waterfield. 

The event of the week in the British diplomatic world 
of Moscow was what was irreverently called the “Old 
Boy’s Meeting” over which Sir Maurice presided every 
Saturday—forenoon, of course,—and at which the polit¬ 
ical events of the week were discussed. The participants 
were the higher officials of the British Embassy and 
representatives of the Dominion embassies and legations. 
The presence of newly-“liberated” India’s first Ambas¬ 
sador, Mrs. Pandit Nehru, in her gold-threaded sari, 
lent embarrassment as well as colour to these meetings. 
But the older dominions had also their differences with 
the Mother Country, and the meetings were often acri¬ 
monious beneath the too, too polite surface. The Austral¬ 
ians, for Instance, resented London’s criticism of their 
wool trade with the USSR and London’s meek acceptance 
of General MacArthur’s one-man rule in Japan. The 
Canadians were accused of being un-English in their 
attitude to wheat prices and to dollar-sterling exchange. 
Then, as now, the public was never told how serious were 
the clashes of interest within the “happy family of the 
British Commonwealth.” 

Sir Maurice was hardly tactful with those “upstarts 
from the Colonies.” Damn it all, didn’t they owe their 
allegiance to the Crown, of which he was the di¬ 
rect representative? Wasn’t the Mother Country the 
Mother Country? And didn’t the niggers begin at Ca¬ 
lais? 

In 1950, Sir Maurice Drummond Peterson, K.C.M.Q., 
having at long last reached the age of retirement from 
government service, took his Moscow-acquired laurels, 
his fish-like handshake, his double knighthood of the 
Orders of St. Michael and St. George and, for all I know, 
his dog Brindle to the directorial board-room of the 
powerful Midland Bank, London. Skipping all the inter- 
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mediate grades of the banking profession, he reached a 
directorship in one seniie bound and received for each 
of his working hours more than 600 times as much as an 
experienced but untitled bank official receives. But you 
can’t keep a good man down, especially if he has a twice- 
sanctified knighthood to give a modern financial under¬ 
taking a profit-making link with the “good old days’’ of 
English chivalry. 

Sir Maurice Peterson was no worse, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, no better than the average British ambassador 
anywhere. It is tragic that the British people, with their 
democratic traditions, have no choice of the type of men 
who handle their relations with other peoples. 

3 

The general intellectual level of the Embassy’s policy¬ 
forming staff was, of course, well above that of the quartet 
I have mentioned up to now—Sir Maurice Peterson, Lady 
Peterson, Brindle and John Waterfield. 

Frank Roberts, who was Minister during the first part 
of my term of office on the British Ally, is regarded in 
the British foreign service as a man of exceptional ability 
and energy. His energy stood out even more sharply 
because bureaucrats, in their privileged, pension-secure 
lives, are usually lazy time-servers who could never hold 
down jobs in the cut-throat world of commerce or indus¬ 
try. Roberts is generally recognised as the most dynamic 
personality of the Foreign Office’s personnel, at home or 
abroad..Only his badly-concealed contempt for the stu¬ 
pidity and laziness of his equals and superiors can cheat 
him of the highest “honours” in the British Foreign 
Service. In my presence, at least, he admitted as beyond 
argument that the Soviet Union was making great 
economic progress, that the Soviet people were solidly 
behind their Government, that the Soviet leaders were 
anxious to preserve peace and that Wall Street would 
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welcome a war. Yet, seeing all this with perfect clarity, 
he cold-bloodedly gives his energies and ability to further¬ 
ing a policy which be knows to be indefensible, and, in 
the long run, doomed to failure. 

Although they were, to my mind, at the opposite ends 
of the intellectual spectrum, Roberts and Peterson, in 
their own separate ways, were completely representative 
types of so-called “public servants” who are the natural 
enemies of the public. 

Geoffrey Harrison, who became Minister when Frank 
Roberts returned to London to act as Bevin’s right-hand 
man, seemed at first sight to be well down the intellectual 
spectrum. His set, sickly smile and receding chin and the 
fact that he had conveniently married into an ambas¬ 
sadorial family all helped this impression. But he con¬ 
tinued the anti-Soviet line no less energetically than did 
Roberts. 

Harrison had an able lieutenant in Ralph Poston, the 
First Secretary in charge of the Press Department. Poston 
was a military commentator for the BBC during the war 
years and was given the honorary title of major so that 
his words might carry more weight. Perhaps it was only 
a coincidence that Poston and Harrison were class-mates 
in the same exclusive school and in the same exclusive 
college of exclusive Cambridge University in the same 
years! 

As with the top-rankers of the Embassy, so with all 
ranks of the policy-making staffs. And for a good reason: 
There was no room in the diplomatic service of “Social¬ 
ist” Britain for anyone who did not show the requisite 
amount of hatred for the first Socialist State. But thnp 
diplomats numbered much less than a quarter of the 
eighty-odd members of the British “colony” in Moscow. 
The remainder were mostly young people doing transla¬ 
tional, clerical and other non-policy jobs. That there were 
active anti-Soviet agents planted among these non-dip¬ 
lomats unknown to their fellows, goes without saying; 
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but, even so, that left a large resldium of average, honest 
Britons. This latter group bore no enmity to the Soviet 
Union; on the contrary many became sincere lovers of 
the Russian people and admirers of the Soviet regime— 
as would any honest person who has any contact with 
Soviet life—but they had to be careful not to show their 
feelings in the presence of their seniors. 

4 

Although Moscow has, in my opinion, by far the finest 
dramatic, operatic and ballet performances in the whole 
wide world, the main source of “entertainment” for the 
diplomats of the Anglo-Saxon embassies was one dreary 
round of parties—tea parties, cocktail parties, dinner 
parties and “special” parties. Any young diplomat who 
could hit upon a novel idea for a “special” party became 
as popular—and as marked for promotion—as the coiner 
of the latest anti-Soviet wisecrack. One bright young 
spirit thought up the idea of an “austerity party.” This 
had the advantage not only of novelty but of topicality, be¬ 
cause the papers at home were continually harping on the 
same string of the “need for austerity to help the national 
efforts.” It also set the key-note for the fancy dress. 
Everyone came in rags, fantastic, picturesque rags, of 
course. The joke was not carried to extremes, however 
The food and drink were served with “proletarian” lack 
of ceremony but it was the usual rich diplomatic-party 
food, of a quality and quantity unobtainable In austerity- 
bound England except by millionaires, motorised thieves 
and government dignitaries. 

The “Austerity Party” was voted a huge joke. Auster¬ 
ity is a huge joke for those who impose it on others for 
their own prcifit. But it will be no joke for that whole 
class of jokesters when their victims fully realise that 
they are being laughed at. 
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The focal point of social life for many Westerners— 
mainly non-diplomat Westerners—in Moscow was the 
Press Club bar, housed in one of the magnificent rooms 
of the British Press Department and therefore, of course, 
under official surveillance. Membership of the club was 
open to foreign correspondents and to members of the 
British and other Western embassy staffs. Here the rank 
and file got not only the gossip of the foreign colony 
but also the official embassy “line” on any items of 
gossip. 

The chief pipe-line from the Embassy chiefs to the 
Press Club bar was the assistant press attache, George 
Graham. I had been only a few days in Moscow when 
Graham, elbows on the bar counter, told me that “one 
of those damned Soviet Mata Hari’s” had already tried 
to get in contact with the new Information Officer, Ralph 
Poston. This woman, said Graham, had telephoned Poston 
at his flat and, although she spoke only in Russian, had 
tried to “date him up.” I suggested, as gently as pos¬ 
sible, that Poston {who knew exactly no Russian/) had 
merely had a “wrong-number” call; but Graham was on 
his favourite subject and was not to be side-tracked. 

“I’ve been here for years and I know these Russians,” 
he said, gulping his fifth double vodka. “Spies every¬ 
where. Microphones everywhere. But what they want most 
of all is for any of us to start an affair with one of their 
women spies. You wait and see! Some Mata Hari will try 
to make a date with you over the phone before long.” 
I am still waiting. 

Graham said his piece very prettily (it was early in 
the evening); and if he had had an analytical mind he 
could have congratulated himself on having made four 
distinct points—first, he had reminded the “new hand,” 
myself, that he, Graham, was an “old hand”; second, 
there was enough suggestion of sex in his story to give 
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it pep; third, he had labelled himself as being important 
enough to be a repository of state secrets; and fourth, 
he had done his bit to spread hostility to the Soviet Union. 

There have been in the British Embassy more efficient 
disseminators of anti-Soviet feeling than George Graham, 
but he was the one who showed his hand most clearly, 
especially during his expansive half-hours before those 
frequent alcohol-induced fits which used to leave him 
lying comatose on the floors of Moscow lavatories until 
the cleaners found him in the mornings. During those 
loquacious pre-comatose periods he would boast that he, 
with his perfect Russian, was the only member of the 
Embassy staff who had several “Russian contacts” and 
he would complain bitterly that he was not properly ap¬ 
preciated by the Ambassador or Minister. It was said of 
Graham that he suffered not from alcohol in his blood 
stream, but from blood in his alcohol stream. 

As I mentioned in an earlier chapter, I learned after 
a time that George Graham was a “White Russian” and 
that later he returned to London to work secretly on the 
Russian-language section of the BBC. Both as a “Russian 
expert” and because he knew me personally, he certainly 
sat in on the conference which preceded a BBC Russian- 
language broadcast regarding myself. This broadcast 
tried to persuade Russian! listeners that my decision to 
break with the Attlee-Bevin government was completely 
unnecessary because, under Britain’s regime of democracy 
and freedom of speech, I could have said all I wanted to 
say without losing any privileges oif British citizenship 
at home or anywhere in the world! The farcicality of this 
statement was not lost on Soviet listeners. “Democratic” 
Britain, it is true, extended full freedom of speech, of 
broadcast speech, to that BBC speaker—a White Russian 
and an enemy of his people—and allowed that expert on 
patriotism to tell a Briton where his patriotic duty lay. 
But the Briton himself would not have been given any 
such freedom to make his voice heard. 
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Another pipe-line from the Embassy to the Press Club 
bar was Ian Samson, who had many points in common 
with George Graham. He was just as skilful in giving 
an anti-Soviet twist to current gossip and was also 
credited with having “Russian contacts.’’ And Samson 
spoke even better pre-revolutionary Russian than George 
Graham did. Whoever his parents were, he, too, had a 
White Russian background. 

It is significant that the Foreign Office sent to the 
Moscow Embassy many White Russians and Britons who 
had spent their early days in tsarist Russia, and who all, 
naturally, had a personal hatred for the Soviet regime. 
Only an Embassy carrying out an anti-Soviet policy could 
find any use for such persons. 

Ian Samson was the central figure in an incident 
which showed not only his own venality but showed also 
the contempt with which the higher British officials 
treated what are traditionally considered to be almost- 
sacred diplomatic usages. A Moscow court case showed 
that Britain’s diplomatic bag was being used by Embassy 
officials to smuggle textile and other goods from England 
(free of normal transport charges, free of British sales 
tax and export restrictions and free of Soviet import 
duties) to be resold at big profit. 

Sanyson’s diplomatic rank saved him from having to 
appear in the dock alongside his mistress, a photographic- 
retoucher of British Ally. It was proved in court that she 
had acted only as Samson’s agent in selling textiles 
which Samson had obtained in large quantities from 
England through the diplomatic bag. 

The diplomatic “bag” is no little hand-bag. A dip¬ 
lomatic “bag” of from twenty to forty sacks is sent twice 
a week from the Foreign Office in London to the Embassy 
in Moscow. This made an almost-perfect supply line for 
the black-marketeers. Every one in the Embassy knew 
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the operators of this racket—those who were always 
anxious, and able, to exchange their wads of roubles for 
sterling cheques. Yet this traffic met with no condem¬ 
nation from the high Embassy authorities. The attitude 
was: “Why should we bother? None of our boys is 
making a huge business out of it as the Yanks are 
doing.” 

The American Embassy, however, did make a show 
of instituting an elaborate investigation after other pro¬ 
ceedings had revealed how widespread was the traffic 
among Americans. The American Embassy investigation, 
of course, left the big-time operators unscathed, but it 
did result in one non-diplomat scapegoat being sent back 
to the United States. The British Embassy did not bother 
even to start such an investigation. They had a formula 
ready-made for all such occasions—“The Russians are 
always to blame.” In this case the formula was expanded 
by a heavy-handed, official play on Samson’s name; this 
big, strong man Samson had fallen to the wiles of a 
“Delilah.” They should have gone farther back in the 
Bible for the real comparison, to the first recorded case 
of a cowardly, blame-dodging “diplomatic” formula— 
when Adam said “The woman tempted me”! 

The only outcome of the court exposures of Samson 
and the American racketeers was that it stopped the 
American boastings that usually followed a successful 
black-market coup. 
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Another criminal trial in the Moscow courts throws 
further light on the workings of the Embassy mind. 

In this case, too, the culprit, George Bundock, a non- 
4 ]ipl<Hnat employee of the Embassy, did not appear in 
court. He did not enjoy the personal immunity from arrest 
that Samson enjoyed, but he was easily persuaded to taltt 
advantage of the territorial immunity accorded the Era- 





bassy premises. Bundock was, in his absence, charged 
with infecting a Russian giri with venereai disease. The 
Embassy circulated its own version of the case: “The 
girl was to blame, o'! course. But, in any case, those Rus¬ 
sians have no right to Impose their laws on British citi¬ 
zens—more especially when there is no comparable law 
in Britain.” 

The glaring untruth of the Embassy version was soon 
exposed. Bundock, before the prosecution started, had 
been examined by Soviet doctors in the presence of 
Dr. White, the Embassy’s doctor, and Dr. White had 
agreed with their report. This medical evidence made 
clear beyond doubt that Bundock had contracted the 
disease in England before he came to the Soviet Union; 
and, further, that he was actually undergoing treat¬ 
ment while he was associating with the girl and that he 
therefore knowingly and deliberately imperilled her 
health. 

The fact that this crime is not listed as a crime in 
Britain does not make it any less a crime and a partic¬ 
ularly filthy one, even although the criminal may be 
given the sanctuary and the blessing of a British Em¬ 
bassy. 

The court sentenced the absent Bundock to two years’ 
imprisonment. Had he faced his trial and served his sen¬ 
tence he would have been a free man in 1949; but instead 
he continued to be a “prisoner of the Embassy,” not dar¬ 
ing to set foot outside its precincts. When I last saw 
Bundock in 1948, he was downing cocktails among the 
diplomats at a King’s Birthday party given in the semi- 
regal salons of the Embassy. He fitted quite well into the 
picture; he could boast positive political reaction as well 
as positive Wasserman reaction. 

The personal activities and peculiarities of people like 
Bundock, Samson, Graham, and the others I have men¬ 
tioned are, of course, unimportant in themselves. What is 
important is that they—and many others whom it would 
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be tedious to catalogue—are considered worthy of a place 
in his Britannic Majesty’s foreign service. 

This does incalculable harm to the good name Of 
Britons throughout the world. I ask my non-British read¬ 
ers not to judge my fellow-countrymen either by our 
Bundocks or by our Churchills. 

■ • . ' 8 

Samson’s and Graham’s references to their “contacts” 
in Moscow need some explaining. All the members of the 
British Embassy staff were expected to get acquainted 
with as many Soviet citizens as possible. In the case of 
the junior grades, the request was non-commital—“You 
know, we must have a correct picture of the country. But 
these Russians are so damned secretive. They hate all 
foreigners. It’s almost impossible to make friends with 
Russians, but if you do, please find out what interests 
them, what they like, what they dislike.” The instructions 
to the “confidential” staffs were, of course, more specific 
and warlike. 

That it is difficult to make friends with Russians or 
to find out what they like, what they feel and think and 
how they live generally is lying nonsense. It is difficult 
not to make friends with them. However, the most junior 
typist soon found that the Embassy did not count it as 
a “contact” if she reported her meeting, say, at a restau¬ 
rant table with someone who gave her enthusiastic ac¬ 
counts of Soviet progress in his own particular line. A 
contact was only a contact if the person contacted were 
dissatisfied with the Soviet regime and might be per¬ 
suaded to communicate information which he had no 
right to communicate to an employee of a foreign em¬ 
bassy. 

Apart from its criminal motivation this contact-hunt¬ 
ing system offends against all principles of statistics and 
and may conceivably heighten the possibility of a 
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third world war because it gives the warmongers them¬ 
selves a wrong idea of the strength of their intended 
adversary. 

If every such contact were listed and studied statis¬ 
tically it would be abundantly clear that opposition to the 
Soviet regime exists only as a vestigial trace of pre-revo¬ 
lutionary Russia. Its existence may have some interest 
to students of sociology, but politically it has less sig¬ 
nificance than the atrophied vertebrae of man’s rudimen¬ 
tary tail. 

These vestigial traces were so rare that nearly the 
whole of my period in the embassy passed before there 
was a single example worth recording; and it was a big 
day in the life of the Embassy when Joe Dobbs, Poston’s 
successor as Information Officer, announced that he had 
landed a real live Russian fish who disliked the Soviet 
system. 

Other diplomats had made similar claims and there 
had grown an impression that their reports had something 
of the flavour of the angler’s description of the “big fish 
that got away.’’ But Dobbs was not relying on his out¬ 
stretched arms and Irish eloquence to convince his hear¬ 
ers. His Russian fish had promised to come to lunch and 
to recite his piece again in the presence of a third person. 
And he did. 

Dobbs’ Russian, I gathered, was an aristocratic-look¬ 
ing man of over sixty, employed in some metallurgical 
works in Moscow. He could speak with a charming bitter¬ 
sweet nostalgia of the Yar restaurant in Moscow; of the 
sole meuniere at Prunler’s in Paris; of Florian’s ices in 
the Piazza San Marco of Venice; about an underdone 
steak at Simpson’s in London’s Strand; of the cosmopoli¬ 
tanism of the Adlon bar in Berlin; of the view from Ber- 
tolini’s over the Bay of Naples. All this interspersed with 
snob exclamations in French, English, Italian, Latin. 

And now?—the life of a dog! The manager of his 
factory a boor of an ex-mechanic. Ex-peasants and ex- 
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workmen in important administrative positions every¬ 
where. And yet— c’est incroyablel —these louts in his fac¬ 
tory could work themselves into an ecstasy simply be¬ 
cause they had passed their quarter’s norm of production 
by 25 per cent. O temporal O mores! 

Couldn’t his hosts print more about the Royal Family 
in British Ally ?—and more about the stately homes of 
England and the stately lives of those who dwelt in them? 
Ah yesl That was what Russia really needed. 

Ludicrous though it sounds, a full report of this dis¬ 
gruntled ichthyosaurus’ personal differences with the 
Soviet system went back to the Foreign Office in Lon¬ 
don. It went back without one reference to its only 
real significance—the fact that it was completely non¬ 
typical. 

Unfortunately, the Foreign Office lets it be known 
that it welcomes this type of information and has little 
use for any other kind. The careerist diplomat feeds the 
Foreign Office what it wants; the Foreign Office accepts 
what it gets from “the man on the spot,’’ and shapes its 
policy accordingly. In this way misinformation about the 
material and spiritual strength of the Soviet Union com¬ 
pletes its vicious circle. 

How many people in the past have stuffed themselves 
with this kind of dangerous misinformation, either about 
the “decrepit” Russian bear or about the “tottering” 
Soviet regime with its “Potemkin new industries” and its 
“three-ply tanks”? Names leap to the tongue—the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights—Carl of Sweden—Napoleon—Churchill 
(when his interventionists tried to murder the infant 
Soviet Union)—Hitler (where is he now?)—and, once 
again, the unlucky old adventurist, Churchill. Will he and 
his fellow fire-eaters never learn from past mistakes? 
Probably not. But they can be taught. And only the 
common people can teach these “leaders” common 
sense. 
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The publicly-denied but unrelenting Foreign Office 
attitude of active enmity to the Soviet was made increas¬ 
ingly clear to me in a number of cases about which I had, 
so to speak, an “inside view." 

One case involves the visit to Moscow of Britain’s 
leading actress. Dame Edith Evans, to open an exhibition 
of documents and pictures on the history of Shakespear¬ 
ean production in England. 

Edith Evans—even although, as she told me, she “has 
no politics”—is a sincere friend of the Soviet people and 
has a deep respect for Soviet culture, especially the Soviet 
theatre. When she returned to London Dame Edith was 
asked to give a talk on her Moscow experiences at the 
Women’s Press Club. The Foreign Office heard of this 
and got busy. They found that an official of the Central 
Office of Information, Kathleen Courlander, was a mem¬ 
ber of this club, so they “asked” her to attend the talk. 
Edith Evans—although she did not know of the presence 
of a Foreign Office short-hand spy—said nothing about 
politics. But she had been deeply impressed by what she 
had seen in the Soviet Union. And when Edith Evans is 
deeply impressed by anything she is not only eloquent 
and witty, but mightily convincing. 

Kathleen Courlander’s report disturbed the still wa¬ 
ters of the Foreign Office. Edith Evans had said nothing 
that anyone could refute, but the “pernicious” effects of 
her words had to be negatived somehow. Brains in the 
Foreign Office and Embassy were cudgelled until some 
one thought up the solution. Ralph Poston, the Informa¬ 
tion Officer, was returning to London. His BBC expe¬ 
rience had made him a glib talker. Couldn’t the Foreign 
Office wangle an invitation for him to speak at that same 
Women’s Press Club? The Foreign Office could. 

And so Ralph Poston gave a talk on his Moscow 
experiences, carefully primed by the Foreign Office. But 
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BBC-trained facetiousness is no match for the obvious 
sincerity of a woman like Edith Evans. Also, although he 
knew that any dirt he could hand out about the Soviet 
Union would make the headlines, as a diplomat he had 
to avoid making statements which could be easily dis¬ 
proved. So he took his non-diplomatic wife along. Mary 
Poston, in informal conversations which followed her 
husband’s speech, “put over” two points which were 
seized on by the press. They were that “queues half a 
mile long were frequently seen in Moscow” and that 
“conditions in Moscow are much worse than you (in 
England) realise.” 

Both statements are damnable falsehoods. In Moscow 
queues half a mile long, even at that time, were only to 
be seen filing past Lenin’s tomb. Her second statement 
particularly shocked and disgusted many non-diplomat 
colleagues of mine who might excuse even fantastic 
exaggeration but could not excuse vicious, wilful perver¬ 
sion of the truth.* I hope those colleagues will put their 
disgust to good purpose and will—whatever it may cost 
them in “free” England today—stem the flood of lies by 


♦ Sometime after writing the above I recalled a discussion I had 
with Mary Poston and her husband in their Moscow home. Mary 
Poston had made a sweeping condemnation of the Soviet regime; 
I quoted in reply some examples of Soviet economic progress which, 
although officially denied at home, could not be denied by anyone 
who has lived in the USSR. She said; “OhI Yes, Of course they are 
progressing in material things, but in spiritual things they are far 
behind us.** Obviously, to her there is nothing spiritual in the 
Commandment: “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour'’! Mary Poston is the daughter of a high dignitary of 
the Church of England—which, as well as being England’s biggest 
slum-landlord, is also England’s official guardian of the “things of 
the spirit.’* In the previous chapter I classified the spreaders of 
anti-Soviet hatred as (1) the wolves, (2) the yapping curs and 
(3) the unconscious sheep. When I knew her in Moscow I counted 
Mary Poston as one of the sheep. She has earned her promotion 
to the second class, at least.—i4./. 
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speaking from their own observation and proclaiming 
the truth about the Soviet Union. 

There were many interesting things that Mary Poston 
could have told her women listeners. Here is one of them: 

Mary Poston could quite easily have gone to England 
in 1947 so that her third child would have been born in 
a nursing home in London, instead of in Moscow, where 
she had already reared healthy baby twins. But the wives 
of many diplomats had had children born in Moscow and 
had spoken highly—if not “for the record’’—about the 
skill, care and friendliness shown them in the Soviet 
clinics. After the birth of a fine, lusty son in a Moscow 
clinic, Mary Poston in her turn advised other expectant 
diplomatic mothers to have their babies in Moscow. 

(It was not until mid-1950 that the Foreign Office 
awakened fully to its Soviet-hating “responsibilities’’ in 
this matter and ruled that upper-class British seed sown 
within the Soviet Union must in future bear its fruit on 
British soil. In some cases this rule, which was copied in 
other anti-Soviet embassies, resulted not only in great 
inconvenience and hurried aeroplane journeys but in 
actual danger to the mothers.) 

10 

Another example of the unscrupulousness of Foreign 
Office anti-Soviet campaigns is provided by the case of 
the “Soviet wives”,—Russian girls who during the war 
had married British subjects in Moscow. Hundreds of 
thousands of words (multiplied by tens of millions by the 
circulation of the newspapers which printed them) have 
been written about these unfortunate women; and I would 
not reopen the subject iif it were not for the fact that the 
British press, even in 1952, still occasionally digs deep 
into this rich muck-heap of anti-Soviet dirt. 

During the war about 16 Russian girls married Brit¬ 
ons who were serving in the Soviet Union. The majority 
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of the couples wisely divorced when the husband’s service 
In the USSR ended. Of the couples who went to England, 
none of the marriages was successful and several of the 
wives returned to the Soviet Union. Latterly only four 
“Soviet wives” remained “under the protection” of the 
British Embassy in Moscow. And the British press—de¬ 
spite what had happened in the previous cases and despite 
their own frequent reports of tragic endings to wartime 
marriages between English girls and American or Anders- 
Polish soldiers—kept campaigning for the remaining 
wives to come to Englandl 

Not one of the wives would have accepted the Embas¬ 
sy’s “protection” in the first place had they known why'it 
was thrust upon them with a wealth of unscrupulous 
argument. But the diplomats saw that the private lives 
of these girls could easily be sensationalised in the press 
and turned into anti-Soviet propaganda. So these girls 
were cruelly and unhumanly misled so that the Soviet 
Government could be accused of cruelty and inhumanity 
in a situation which, from the very start, had been en¬ 
gineered by the British Foreign Office. 

11 

Apart from their “duty” to supply the Foreign Office 
with misinformation and scurrilities about the Soviet 
Union, the diplomats of the British Embassy had a com¬ 
parable task within the British colony itself. 

That task was what they described as “decontaminat¬ 
ing” the many juniors (the non-diplomatic members of 
the Embassy staffs) who from the evidence of their eyes, 
their ears and their intelligences were forming favourable 
opinions of the Soviet people and the Soviet system. 

A series of “decontamination lectures” was organised 
at which diplomats gave the official Embassy line on 
various questions to the dutifully-assembled juniors. The 
juniors, however, put so many unanswerable questions to 
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the lecturers that the meetings became farcical and, to¬ 
wards the end of my stay in the Embassy, the lectures 
were discontinued. Unfortunately those lectures did serve 
a secondary purpose—as a “loyalty check” based on 
F.B.I. and Gestapo methods. Those incautious juniors 
who showed by their questions that they possessed inde¬ 
pendent minds had their names placed on the black list 
and they have since been barred from governmental, 
municipal and many other jobs in England. 

Some months after I left the Embassy the “decontam¬ 
ination lectures” were resumed for, one could guess, 
three main reasons—the even greater contrasts between 
the flourishing Soviet and the declining British econo¬ 
mies; the mounting “menace” of the Peace Campaign, 
and the need for the psychological preparation of Britons 
for the coming new phase of American-led aggression 
in Korea and elsewhere. 

In one of these lectures the appropriately-named First 
Secretary, Warr, said that Russia was “using interna¬ 
tional communism as a weapon of warlike aggression.” 
One member of the audience, Robert Daglish, the trans¬ 
lations editor of British Ally, asked for some explanation 
oif this manifestly unexplainable statement and his in¬ 
sistence on a logical answer reduced Warr to stuttering 
incoherence. 

The consternation in that lecture room (the mess- 
room of the Press Department) was comparable to the 
consternation in the mess-room of Dickens’ workhouse 
when Oliver Twist “asked for more.” In the role of Bum¬ 
ble, Joe Dobbs, head of the Press Department, rushed to 
the aid of the dumb-founded cook; but all the extra food 
for thought that young Daglish got was: “You must not 
question the Embassy ruling on such matters.” And Dag- 
lish’s reprehensible conduct wais reported to the Work- 
house Master himself—the Ambassador. 

The following day Daglish was the central figure in 
a scene which some English film producer will turn to 
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good account in that happy time when Wall Street no 
longer controls the British film industry.... 

The scene is the spacious sanctum sanctorum of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Moscow. The camera-eye 
“tracks” across a vast steppe of carpet, level except that 
it follows the general curvature of the globe. After a left¬ 
ward shot at a distant fireplace in whose depths a couple 
of elephantine tree-trunks seem lost, the camera tracks 
on to a far corner where sits His Excellency, Sir David 
Kelly, dwarfed by the massive proportions of his mahog¬ 
any desk, which, in its turn, is dwarfed by the propor¬ 
tions of a room big enough for an ambassador to do his 
thinking in. 

In front of the desk, ankle-deep in the lush carpet 
stands young Daglish, his bearing eloquent of the four 
years he had spent serving his country as an airman in 
time of war. A close-up of Sir David shows his baggy 
eyes registering acute disapproval of Daglish in partic¬ 
ular and chronic, misanthropic disapproval of life in 
general. The camera “pans” around the satin-covered 
walls which are hung with roof-high, richly-framed por¬ 
traits of reigning and defunct English monarchs, 
anxiously clutching their sceptres, orbs and other sym¬ 
bols of democratic rule. 

Queen Victoria and her Prince Consort, King Edward 
the Seventh and Queen Alexandra, King George the Fifth 
and Queen Mary, King George the Sixth and Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth all focus their disapproval on this graceless young 
subject of the British Crown who had dared to think for 
himself—a full century of Royal displeasure broken only 
by the absence of King Edward the Eighth, who for less 
worthy reasons had also dared to think for himself, had 
been dethroned and had his portrait relegated to the 
Embassy wood-cellar. 

While the sound-track records His Excellency voicing 
the outraged sentiments of Queen Victoria and her as- 
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sembled progeny, the camera “flashes back” to Daglish’s 
war-time days when he and the other young Daglishes 
of Britain were earning and scorning the similarly con¬ 
centrated disapproval of Adolf Hitler and Hermann Goe- 
ring. The representative of Britain’s young Daglishes, 
under fire from all four quarters, is fighting back gamely. 
If Their Bellicose Majesties and Excellencies want an¬ 
other war, either they must convince the young Daglishes 
of the necessity for such a war, or their Majesties and 
Excellencies, dead or half dead though they be, must do 
their own fighting. The tight-set, painted lips of Queen 
Victoria part slightly while she utters again her historic 
phrase, “We are not amused”; the three-dimensional por¬ 
trait of Sir David Kelly stirs itself to some semblance 
of life and declares: "Mr. Daglish, either you must accept 
the official ruling on all such matters or you must leave 
Moscow. And / must add that our attitude to you is 
nothing to what would have happened In the American 
Embassy in similar circumstances." 

Daglish neither accepted the official ruling that he 
must think as he is told to think nor did he leave Mos¬ 
cow. 

In an article in Pravda later Daglish mentioned that 
his experience in the British Embassy in Moscow had 
shown him how the higher officials were concerned only 
with inventing and disseminating anti-Soviet lies and 
hatred; that these officials were helping the British Gov¬ 
ernment to mislead his fellow-countrymen at home and 
to push the young people of his generation into a new 
war; and that he had to make the choice between, on the 
one hand, a successful career in which his knowledge of 
Russian was made to serve anti-Soviet, warlike aims 
and, on the other hand, joining in the struggle against 
war. He concluded by expressing his determination “to 
take part in the struggle for peace and friendship with 
the Soviet Union, however hard that struggle may be.” 

I cannot avoid comparing Daglish’s case with my 
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own. Robert Daglish is about half my age. He had a Con¬ 
servative background; I had been a left-winger before 
he was born. To his personal credit he made a bitterly 
hard decision much earlier in life than 1 did; but although 
I came late in life to the ranks of the active fighters for 
peace I am as sure of my welcome as he is, and I shall 
waste nobody’s time making excuses for my tardiness. 
What he and I, young Daglish and old Johnstone, have 
in common, we have in common with hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of young and old people—the realisation that peace 
is not a gift from the gods; it must be fought for, as 
Daglish said, “however hard that struggle may be.” 

12 

Daglish and many other Britons who had thrown up 
lucrative government post? in disgust were the subject 
of a fierce public attack in March 1950, the full signifi¬ 
cance of which was not obvious at the time. It proved 
to be the opening shots in a great new campaign to purge 
thousands of progressives from official posts as a pre¬ 
liminary to another (and, at that time, secret) campaign 
of utterly shameless military aggression in the Pacific 
“defences” of Wall Street. 

Because the purge campaign relied largely on crlmi- 
nally-libellous abuse of private persons, it was launched 
in the only place in England exempt from the laws of 
criminal libel—in the House of Lords where, 19V2 cen¬ 
turies after the birth of Christ, any rogue or fool who 
has bought or been bom to a peerage can attack people 
who have no chance of defending themselves. Libeller-in¬ 
chief was the former head of the Foreign Office, Lord 
Vansittart. (Vansittart controlled the Foreign Office dur¬ 
ing the between-war years when it supported the rearm¬ 
ing of Hitler Germany; during the war he campaigned 
for the extermination of the German people; after the war 
he led the campaign for the rearming of unexterminated 
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Nazis in Western Germany as a step towards the exter¬ 
mination of the Slav peoples.) 

In the heat of his vituperation Vansittart let two big 
cats out of the Foreign Office bag: 

First, he admitted that British Ally was a “grotesque 
and futile paper” (that is, that it had no interest for or 
influence upon Soviet readers). That, as will be shown 
later, was in flagrant contradiction of the official, but 
lying, explanation for the decline and fall of British Ally. 

Second, he said “If the Government feel that they must 
continue ... British Ally and other cultural appointments 
behind the Iron Curtain, then let them send seasoned 
Cold Warfarers” to these appointments. This was an 
unintentionally frank admission that (as I have already 
pointed out) “British cultural appointments behind the 
Iron Curtain” are covers for active, hostile agents in an 
undeclared war. 

The, word “culture” in such a context has about the 
same meaning as the diphtheric and other cultures 
spawned in the test tubes of the Japanese experts on 
bacterial warfare—who have now been pardoned and 
recruited by Wall Street’s “cultural” agents in Asia. 

13 

It would be wrong, of course, to give the British Em¬ 
bassy in Moscow the distinction of being the hub of 
activity in the anti-Soviet diplomatic world; that distinc¬ 
tion goes, without argument, to the American Embassy. 
And the British diplomats were reminded continually, 
sometimes subtly, sometimes not so subtly, as to who 
were their real bosses. The main bond of “friendship” 
between the two groups was their common hatred of the 
USSR; but their real feelings one towards the other could 
be judged by the fact that anti-American sneers were as 
popular as anti-Soviet sneers in the British Embassy, 
and vice versa. 
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Especially among the non-diplomat Britons ther^ 
were many echoes of the indignation which was being felt 
at home against the invasion of England by Yankee 
bombing squadrons and by an unending succession of 
“American- missions to Britain.” Many of these missions 
had their headquarters in the porticoed mansions around 
the U.S. Embassy in London’s snobbish Grosvenor Square 
and a mere Londoner setting foot inside this square felt 
that he was entering foreign territory. The square was 
given the nickname “Eisenhower Platz,” its German 
sound linking the present “ally” with the recent enemy. 

Naturally the “decencies were observed” at the higher 
diplomatic level in Moscow and there was no open Anglo- 
American clash. There were, however, several cases of 
one embassy requesting the other to reprimand members 
of the staff who had made anti-British or anti-American 
remarks. I personally received such a reprimand although 
I have a much greater respect for the real America than 
any of the British diplomats. 

A young American translator had been complaining 
at the Press Club bar that Britain did not back up 
America enough in its “tough” handling of the Soviet 
Union, and that we Britons lacked the proper fighting 
spirit. I remarked that possibly this was because the 
British were less anxious for a war in which Britain 
would be once again in the front line and America once 
again the well-paid “Arsenal of Democracy.” The Amer¬ 
ican complained to his Information Officer, who com¬ 
plained to the U.S. Minister, who complained to the 
British Minister, who complained to my Information Of¬ 
ficer, who complained to me. I doubt whether imy undip¬ 
lomatic one-word reply retraced all those six steps! 

Despite this incident I had much more opportunity of 
hearing American diplomats in Moscow speaking their 
minds than had most of the English diplomats—possibly 
because I am a Scot. Although there is little to choose 
between the American and English diplomats the Amer- 
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icans were at least more frank and less hypocritical than 
the English diplomats—and certainly less burdened with 
shame. 

Until I got to know the American diplomats in Mos¬ 
cow I had had no personal experience of a group of 
individuals from whom that quality of shame had been 
practically eradicated. Such remarks as: “When the time 
comes to ‘slice the melon’ I want to carve myself a job 
as administrator of the Dnieper works. Boy! What would 
1 make of that job—and what would that job make of 
me!” were current coin in the American Embassy. It al¬ 
ways reminded me of boy readers of American “space¬ 
ship” adventure stories speculating on the amount of gold 
deposits to be found on the moon. 

However much the English diplomats may hate and 
envy the Soviet Union, for many reasons they are not 
quite so light-hearted as the Americans about embarking 
on an adventurist war. They know that the British lion 
would get not the lion’s share of any spoils, but less than 
the jackal’s share. Also they know that the most opti¬ 
mistic American exponents of the push-button-war theory 
do not promise Birmingham, England, the same immu¬ 
nity which they rashly promise Birmingham, Alabama. 

Further, there is still a mighty difference between the 
“psychological preparedness” of the people of Britain 
and that of the people of America. Not that the American 
people are already psychologically prepared for a war 
against the Soviet Union. Thank God, they are far from 
that. But it would be useless to deny that Americans have 
been pushed along the road to fascism and war much 
further than have the British. The U.S. war propaganda 
machine is much more powerful and much better organ¬ 
ized; and also, it has much less internal resistance to 
overcome. America has been spared the horrors of mod¬ 
ern war on its own territory. Not only the rich, but many 
working people in America have “profited,”—or so it 
seemed to them for a time—from far-distant wars. 



Not only the top-rankers but also many of the juniors 
in the American Embassy showed in their few social con¬ 
tacts with Britons how deeply they had been affected by 
the cult of the American Superman. The less intelligent 
of them were steeped in the nonsense of the film and 
newspaper cartoons of interplanetary “space ships" 
manned by all-American superheroes. The higher-rank¬ 
ers quoted glibly from the spate of new and disin¬ 
terred philosophies proving that History, Nature and 
God—in varying proportions to suit varying tastes— 
had conspired to make the Twentieth Century the Ameri¬ 
can Century. 

Although there were the usual round of formal parties 
which British and American diplomats were virtually 
compelled to attend, the younger American Herrenvolk 
had—fortunately for Anglo-American peace in Moscow— 
fewer opportunities for telling the British that they were 
a declining race. 

The junior staff of the British Embassy is predomi¬ 
nantly female; that of the American Embassy is predomi¬ 
nantly male. It was natural, therefore, that the American 
youths should “go all out after” the English girls. They 
did—with little success, I am proud to say. The frequent 
offers to English girls of what became known as “Mar¬ 
shall-aid hospitality” were usually declined with polite 
thanks—and with that variety of British pride which one 
can expect from, say, a humble 20-year-old typist but 
which one cannot expect from an aristocratic Churchill 
or a lackey-minded Morrison. 

14 

One near approach to an open rupture between the two 
“allied” embassies which I remember involved a well- 
founded charge of anti-British espionage by Americans. 
I recall it because, so far as I know, it was the first of 
many cases of its kind. 



The British Government had sent, in a highly-secret 
memorandum, a strong request to certain colonies and 
dependencies to buy “sterling” oil instead of “dollar” oil. 
A copy of this memorandum was stolen by agents of the 
American oil monopolies, whose business methods and 
morality demand that they maintain their own expensive 
espionage service. And the sparks flew, between the two 
embassies in Moscow as between Washington and Lon¬ 
don. Later, when the news reached the press of the two 
countries, the U.S. press accused the British of “taking 
our Marshall Aid dollars, then trying to steal our mar¬ 
kets.” The British press, loyal to its own oil monopolies, 
countered: “America tells us we must reduce our dollar 
deficit and, when we do, she spies on us and attacks us.” 

It was in reference to this incident—a forerunner to 
the Anglo-American squabble over Persia’s oil riches in 
1951 and 1952—that the phrase “the Atlantic Cold War” 
was first used in the British newspapers. Now hardly a 
day passes but there is some skirmish or major battle in 
this Cold War between the so-called allies in the bigger 
Cold War, either about markets or about warlike adven¬ 
tures. Among the bigger thieves there can be neither 
honour nor peace; and when thieves fall out, the honest, 
peace-loving man comes into his own. 



Chapter Six 

DECLINE AND FALL OF BRITISH ALLY 

I 

Although British Ally is now dead and is probably 
only dimly remembered by a public which never showed 
any great interest in it, the inner history of the paper has 
direct bearing upon events today. 

British Ally (Britansky Soyuznik), the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s weekly newspaper printed in Moscow in Rus¬ 
sian, although it held high place in the plans of the offi¬ 
cial propagandists, was, of course, only one of hundreds 
of media controlled by one vast organisation and serving 
the same general purpose at key points throughout the 
world. My experience on British Ally not only opened my 
eyes to the hidden aims of that one publication, but it 
also showed me the workings of the vast organisation 
behind it. That organisation lost a much-prized retailer 
of its wares when British Ally went bankrupt, both figur¬ 
atively and literally, in the latter half of 1950; but the 
organisation itself is still in business—in the wholesale 
dope business. 

When British Ally was started, in 1942, there was 
nothing manifestly incongruous in the paper’s title or 
in its mast-head symbol, a British and a Soviet soldier 
marching side by side carrying the flags of their coun¬ 
tries. The paper gave Soviet readers a reasonably accu¬ 
rate picture of the British people’s war efforts, their hero¬ 
ism in the terrible days of the Blitz, their aims and aspi¬ 
rations and their many demonstrations of friendship with 
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the Soviet Union and admiration for the Red Army which 
was saving Britain from the worst blows of the Wehr- 
macht. 

Even in those early days, however, British Ally played 
a double role, the full duplicity of which was not revealed 
until many years later. Supreme editorial responsibility 
for the paper then rested on the war-time Prime Minister 
of England, the Right Honourable Winston Churchill. 
Here are two parallel and almost simultaneous writings 
by the ambidextrous supreme editor of British Ally in 
1942: 

“My heart has bled for Russia. “It would be a measureless dis- 
I have felt that we (Britain and aster if Russian barbarism over- 
Britain’s armed forces) should laid... the ancient states of 
be suffering with her and that Europe. I trust that the Euro- 
we should be taking some of the pean family may act as one 
weight off her.” under a Council of Europe... 

a United States of Europe.” 

The first passage was typical of many “messages” 
from Churchill published in British Ally, the second (kept 
secret until 1949 when it was incautiously quoted by a 
henchman of Churchill, Harold Macmillan) was contained 
in a “top-secret” memorandum by Churchill to the Brit¬ 
ish and American cabinets (the latter, of course, under¬ 
standing the phrase “a United States of Europe” to 
mean “a Europe of the United States”). Those who O.K.-ed 
it included Clement Attlee and Ernest Bevin, who, when 
they later became joint supreme editors of British Ally, 
vehemently denied that there had been any such war-time 
treachery as the planning of an anti-Soviet bloc. 

During the post-war years neither the title nor the 
declared aims of British Ally was changed, although thfe 
whole tone of the paper gradually altered in a way that 
became obvious to all its readers. Latterly the title Brit¬ 
ish Ally not only made a mockery of the word “ally”; 
it insulted the pride of every decent Briton in the word 
“British.” 
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1 was offered and accepted the position of editor of 
British Ally in January, 1947. My predecessor, Horace 
White, had some time previously left Moscow to become 
British Information Officer in Teheran. 

For reasons that are not apparent to the layman, the 
post of editor of British Ally was one of the biggest plums 
of English journalism in terms of hard cash. Its basic 
salary alone was more than the total earnings of many 
executives of the big British dailies whose circulation in 
a week is two hundred and fifty times that of British Ally 
—and journalists’ salaries are usually determined in 
some relation to the circulation of their newspapers! That 
handsome basic salary was more than doubled by the 
many special allowances, income-tax exemptions, free 
accommodations and other advantages. 

In my own case I found that, even living much more 
luxuriously than I would have done from choice, nothing 
I could do could prevent me from saving per year more 
than three times the total earnings of, say, a university 
lecturer in England. 

What, one may ask, did the Foreign Office expect in 
return for such an outlay? True, there were technical 
factors which limited their choice of a candidate, but the 
paramount reason was this: the Foreign Office shrewdly 
suspects that many rank-and-file journalists—who of 
course greatly outnumber the “trusted” executives, polit¬ 
ical writers, foreign editors, etc.—have no enthusiasm 
for the reactionary policy of the Government. Therefore 
(reasons the Foreign Office) we must offer so fat a salary 
that no “intellectual leftist” would be fool enough to 
throw it up because of political scruples. 

My predecessor as editor, Horace White, was one such 
“intellectual leftist.” He reacted according to the Foreign 
Office formula and was promoted to his Teheran post. 
He is now in Cyprus earning a rich salary and qualifying 
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for a comfortable pension by trying to convince recalci¬ 
trant Cypriots that British Colonial rule and the turning 
of their island home into a base for American bombers 
are twin blessings from heaven. 

(While he was still in Moscow Horace White wrote 
a book on the early years of British Ally, a book only 
faintly spiced with intellectual-leftist criticism. The For¬ 
eign Office, which vehemently denies having or exercising 
any such powers, suppressed the publication of White’s 
book. I mention this because that same Foreign Office,, 
through the BBC, alleged that “under British democracy 
and freedom of speech” 1 was perfectly able to say what 
I wanted to say, however critical it might be, without 
making an exile of- myself!) 

3 

Immediately before leaving for Moscow 1 had had 
about a month in London “learning the ropes” in the gov¬ 
ernment departments directly concerned with British 
Ally. These departments were EEID (Eastern European 
Information Division of the Foreign Office) and the 
Newspaper Section of COI (Central Office of Informa¬ 
tion), the department which prepares for all govern¬ 
ment departments the material intended for publica¬ 
tion. 

The chief of EEID, Ian Grey, told me that my back¬ 
ground had been investigated thoroughly by the depart¬ 
ment concerned (MI. 5). My political sympathies had 
nearly proved to be a stumbling block, but at least it was 
accepted that I had never committed the unforgivable sin 
of joining any Communist party anywhere. Grey, an 
Australian who has long ago lost that roughness and 
honesty of speech which we home Britons associate with 
Australians, chaffed me good-humouredly about my polit¬ 
ical opinions; but, with an impressive drop to a graver 
tone, he assured me that the Foreign Office respected the 
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convictions of its officers. Then lie added in the tones of 
an early Christian martyr; “We are honestly trying to 
establish friendly relations with those Russians, but they 
simply don’t react like normal people. You can’t trust 
them an inch. I am sure that your work and your life 
in the Embassy in Moscow will open your eyes.’’ {How 
right you were, Ian Grey!) 

Assuming a more business-like tone, Grey explained 
that the EEID was in general charge of the policy of 
British Ally, although the Embassy had full authority to 
make its own decisions on the spot; but COI was respon¬ 
sible for preparing and sending to Moscow the actual 
material for publication. Soon I learned that there were 
constant bureaucratic bickerings between the two depart¬ 
ments, each accusing the other of being grossly over¬ 
staffed and of encroaching on the other’s province to jus¬ 
tify that overstaffing. I saw then that both those depart¬ 
ments were grossly overstaffed, I saw later that so far 
as the interests of the British people are concerned, any 
staffing of those departments is overstaffing. 

There were several peculiarities about my position: 
as editor of British Ally. When I took over the job I knew 
no Russian and could not even transliterate the Cyrillic 
alphabet; I was probably the only editor in the world 
who could not read a word of his own publication. Also,, 
my paper was the only “Western” newspaper printed and 
published in the Soviet Union. In technical matters I had 
more direct control than most editors have of their pub¬ 
lications; but in matters of policy I had a whole tangled 
ganglion of authorities over me. 

First there was the Information Officer; then there 
was the Ambassador (usually represented by the Minis¬ 
ter); then, back in London were the Foreign Office and 
the Central Office of Information. 

Although the Central Office of Information (COI) is 
subordinate to the Foreign Office on all matters of policy, 
it is the COI which is, in practice, the loudspeaker of 
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the Voice of Official Britain throughout the world. That 
function would not be a difficult one if it were a straight¬ 
forward one, but the Voice of Official Britain has to play 
many ventriloquial and acoustical tricks; it must have 
one voice here, another there; one voice today, another 
tomorrow. That explains in part why the one section of 
COI which “fed" British Ally was out of all propor¬ 
tion to the paper’s twelve small pages once a week. One 
honest, capable journalist with one honest, capable 
assistant, working to one honest, consistent policy could 
have done the work which provided fat jobs for twenty 
times that number of bureaucrats masquerading as 
journalists. 

To take one example: The front page of British Ally 
was usually devoted to what was airily described as a 
summary of the week’s news from Britain. This sum¬ 
mary was a rehash of official statements and clippings 
from the London press. If it had been an honest sum¬ 
mary of honest news it would have involved not more 
than an hour’s work with scissors, paste and pencil for 
a qualified journalist. Yet the COl’s fee for compiling 
these 2,000 second-hand words was 15 guineas. By nor¬ 
mal commercial standards the work was fifty limes 
overpaid. 

And the end product was a dreary catalogue of tend- 
entiously-selected statistics which, it was fondly hoped, 
would convince Soviet readers that Britain’s economy 
was healthy and wealthy and wise. If, for example, coal 
and steel output for that particular week had dropped, 
the summary-compiler would skip coal and steel and hunt 
around until he found that production of radio compo¬ 
nents, or cotton waste or—believe it or not!—tennis balls 
showed an increase, opening up (for him) wide vistas of 
new export markets. Overall production figures were 
compared not with average or peak pre-war years but 
with any year that provided the most favourable com¬ 
parison. 
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To say that it was national pride or even plain chau¬ 
vinism which inspired COI to these and similar flights of 
distortion is absurd—ibut not so absurd as the COI’s 
real motive, the fantastic hope that they could make 
Soviet citizens envious of Britain’s economy and discon¬ 
tented with their ownl 


4 

As with the “hot” telegraphed news on page one, so 
with the background articles on the inside pages, al¬ 
though these articles, because more time could be devoted 
to their preparation, were usually more highly-polished 
fabrications. 

For these articles—on such subjects as Britain’s eco¬ 
nomic, administrative, educational, juridical and other sys¬ 
tems—the most skilled and most expensive specialist writ¬ 
ers in the various fields had to be hired. Even so, these 
specialists could not write as they usually wrote for Fleet 
Street, but had to be specially briefed at lengthy con¬ 
ferences with COI experts on (I use the official COI 
phrase) “the special requirements of the audience which 
we have to address.” That was an unintended tribute to 
the intelligence of Soviet readers; the usual facile lies 
which go unchecked and are even welcomed by Fleet 
Street would be rejected with contempt by the more crit¬ 
ical Soviet audience! The other alternative, to tell the 
simple truth in these articles, was, of course, an even 
worse crime in COI eyes. The usual way out of the 
quandary was a highly-specialised adaptation of the old 
trick of making a half-truth do all the evil work of a 
whole falsehood. For instance: 

To bear out its contention that “Britain is one happy 
little family of small capitalists” COI would point to the 
undeniable fact that 23 million Britons had savings bank 
deposits. It would not, however, mention that these de¬ 
posits were the workers’ pennies and shillings scraped 
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together against a rainy day, and that even these pitiful 
savings were beimg depleted at the tragic rate of 
£63,000,000 a year. 

And, while they quoted rare and untypical wage in¬ 
creases to show that “the gap between rich and poor was 
steadily lessening,” it was left to the specialist financial 
papers of Britain to reveal that the capital wealth of the 
country had been going more and more into fewer and 
fewer hands since pre-war days (when already one two- 
hundredth of the total population held two-fifths of all 
Britain’s capital wealth). In the last year of my editor¬ 
ship of British Ally it was recorded in the financial press 
—but not in British Allyl —that total corporation profits 
in Britain had increased 35 percent in 12 months. That 
item—like comparable items in the years which followed 
—was more suited to the COI publications in America 
which were at that period slanted cleverly to reassure 
American businessmen that capitalism was quite safe 
in “Socialist” Britain. 

How cunningly a COI half-truth can be made to tell 
a damnable falsehood is shown by the dope factory’s pic¬ 
ture of the British taxation system, which, it says, “makes 
the rich carry a much greater share of the common bur¬ 
den than do the poor.” Here again it is literally true that 
worker Smith, earning by the sweat of his brow £250 a 
year, pays much less proportionately in direct (income) 
tax than does rentier Jones with his £25,000 a year 
unearned income (assuming, of course, that Jones is one 
of those rich persons who do not take various easy ways 
of concealing the source of their income to escape tax). 
But income tax brings in only two-thirds of the yield 
of indirect taxes (on various commodities), the rate of 
which is the same for rich and poor. In this respect, 
at least. Smith and Jones are brothers and equals be¬ 
fore God. 

According to the financial journal Statist in an 
analysis of a recent budget a typical wtJrker, like our 
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Smith, pays £2.5 a week in taxes of all kinds, that is, 
half of his income. Naturally, British Ally never quoted 
the Statist on such points. Indeed, although it gave each 
year hundreds of thousands of words on Britain’s eco¬ 
nomic system, down to the minutest detail if it suited the 
COI obscurantists, it completely ignored the vitally im¬ 
portant factor of indirect taxation—“because of pressure 
of space and the inherent difficulties of explaining such 
a complicated matter.” How much space is necessary and 
how “complicated” is the subject can be judged from the 
following short, simple case: 

Smith (£250 a year) and Jones (£25,000 a year) 
enter a tobacconist’s. Each puts down 10 pence. Each 
receives about one pennyworth of tobacco. That is 
not a misprint; I repeat, one pennyworth. Each pays 
9 pence in indirect taxation. The worker Smith pays, 
in proportion to his income, one hundred times 
heavier a tax than does the parasite Jones. 

And the tobacco tax alone pays for all Britain’s food 
subsidies which the COI describes as coming straight 
from the rich man’s pocket to the poor man’s dinner 
table! 

It is noteworthy that the “Labour” Government, the 
ever-faithful guardian of the workers’ interests, steeply 
increased the ratio of indirect taxation as compared with 
income tax during the years 1949, 1950 and 1951 so that 
the poor little rich man might be spared the sufferings 
imposed by costly preparations for general war. 

5 

One unchanging feature of British Ally (and of all 
similar COI publications) deserves special attention. Page 
4 always carried the headline “From the Pages of the 
Press.” That headline was, literally, in stereotype. The 



matter which followed, extracts from editorials in British 
newspapers, was almost equally stereotyped. The se¬ 
lection gave the impression that on all important mat¬ 
ters of foreign policy the British Government had the 
British press (and therefore the British public!) solidly 
behind it. 

It is true that the millionaire press gives general sup¬ 
port to the Government’s reactionary policy, but even so 
a representative summary of press comments would have 
painted quite a different picture. For instance, when the 
“intellectual-leftist” New Statesman and Nation printed 
anything which agreed with the Government line, that 
was faithfully reproduced on Page 4; but when that paper 
gave concrete examples of the duplicity of the Govern¬ 
ment (in humorous vein which treated duplicity as natu¬ 
ral characteristic of all politicians!) that was omitted. Or 
if any of the biig papers complained, as they frequently 
did, of America’s steadily increasing stranglehold on 
Britain’s economy, they shared the same fate. Not more 
than once a year was anything quoted from the Daily 
Worker, and then only because the COI selectors found 
something in the Communist paper which they hoped 
might weaken the Communist case if it were amputated 
from its context. 

A few months before I left British Ally I attended 
a solemn conference at the Embassy, presided over, in 
the usual “unavoidable” absence of the Ambassador, by 
Geoffrey Harrison, His Majesty’s Minister in Moscow. 
This conference discussed ways and means of giving 
to readers a greater appearance of objectivity to Page 
4 of British Ally. It was suggested that under the 
headline “From the Pages of the Press” should be a 
note saying: “The following extracts do not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the British Government. They 
are, however, a fair reflection of what is being said in 
the British Rress, which enjoys complete freedom of 
expression.” 
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The wiser heads at this conference decided that such 
a note would not only be unconvincing, but would pro¬ 
voke shouts of laughter among the Soviet readers of the 
paper. 

6 

The material (text and illustrations for publication) 
sent by COI to British Ally and similar publications 
can be divided into three main classes, “A”, “B” and “C”. 

“A” material was direct, unconcealed propaganda, 
such as speeches by political leaders. Government notes 
and statements, extracts of press comments, etc. 

“B” material was indirect, or concealed, propagan¬ 
da, such as apparently objective articles on the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy and on various phases of public 
and private life in England. 

“C” material was officially classed as non-propa¬ 
ganda, although in its proper context it was not only the 
most effective but also the most honest propaganda that 
Britain can have. It embraced illustrated articles on the 
beauties of Britain’s countryside and coasts, the charm 
of its historic towns and villages, the skill of its crafts¬ 
men and quaintness of its customs and folklore, and hun¬ 
dreds of other subjects about which any Briton has good 
reason to be proud, and about which any Soviet citizen 
has good reason to be interested. Translations of short 
stories, passages from classical English literature, les¬ 
sons in the English language, sports news, some techni¬ 
cal and scientific articles—naturally belonged in this “C” 
class. 

I waged a vigorous campaign to secure more of this 
class of material. I hoped that such articles, even when 
printed next to a speech by Chuter Ede justifying his tol¬ 
erance of fascist demonstrations, would show more clear¬ 
ly that there were two Britains, official Britain and the 
real Britain^ I have always been so proud of that real 
Britaih that*l would gladly propagandise it anywhere in 



the world. Also, as a professional journalist I wanted to 
give my readers full value for their two roubles; and here 
was material which I knew they would like—which I knew 
“rang true.” 

On the other hand, it became increasingly clear to me 
that the “A” and “B” material was not only immoral and 
against the stated aims and the very title of the paper, but 
was also completely unconvincing to our readers: it was 
simply “hollering down a rain barrel.’’ 

On one occasion I appealed to the Ambassador about 
an item of this kind and tried to convince him that it 
could have no possible influence on the readers, either 
for good or bad. He did not deny this, but nevertheless 
he ukased: “You must publish it. We must state the Brit¬ 
ish case." That taught me something: We must “state 
the British case’’ though the heavens fall, as if our readers 
did not exist; as if, in fact, we were publishing a newspa¬ 
per in Russian not for Russians but for the personal satis¬ 
faction of non-Russian speaking members of the British 
Government. I am glad the expression “hollering down 
a rain barrel,’’ implying boyish, narcissistic delight at 
hearing one’s own words booming back at one, is 
equally forceful in Russian as in English. It so exactly 
describes the persistent adolescence of Britain’s “elder 
statesmen.’’ 

The official statements of the Labour ministers supplied 
the principal anti-Soviet “A” material that was published 
in British Ally. Month after month, these statements 
became more frequent and more vicious, with never a ref¬ 
erence to the chief point in the foreign-policy part of 
their vote-catching election programme—the promise to 
maintain and strengthen friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union. One day, later in my editorship, I was told that 
I had to reserve space and make other technical arrange¬ 
ments for publishing in British Ally a series of anti-Soviet 
speeches which were to be made by Attlee, Bevin, Morri¬ 
son and others. Usually I was not taken into the full con- 
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fidence of the Ambassador, the Minister and the Informa¬ 
tion Officer, but in this case they let a particularly smelly 
cat out of the bag. An isolated anti-Soviet speech by a 
responsible minister is bad enough, but SiSeriesol such 
speeches, planned well in advance by persons who were 
at that time publicly denying any anti-Soviet intentions, 
gave me a glimpse of the cold-blooded viciousness of my 
so-called “Labour” bosses. 


T 

The double-talkers of the COI do not worry unduly 
when the propaganda material they send to one country 
flatly contradicts what they send to another country; in 
such cases contradictions cannot easily be exposed. If that 
were their only trouble their work would be much more 
successful than it is in fact. But—and I make no effort to 
conceal my joy in recording this—their work is made 
much more burdensome and much less effective by certain 
recurring and grave difficulties. These difficulties centre 
around what are known as “simultaneous contradic¬ 
tions”—contradictions appearing in the same issue of one 
propaganda publication. These difficulties, although in the 
final stage they become technical publicational difficul¬ 
ties, have their roots in one axiom of worldly wisdom— 
Liars need long memories. 

Some of these simultaneous contradictions are stopped, 
at the cost of long delay in publication, before they 
can appear in print; but, because of the inherent inconsist¬ 
ency and duplicity of the British Government’s policy, 
they come in such a constant flow that many of them 
appear in print—undermining what little confidence the 
reader may still have in the paper’s sincerity. 

Here is a typical situation: One week British Ally 
would appear with its usual assortmeht of articles and pic¬ 
tures showing that Britain was steadily forging ahead and 
was starting—well, on the point of starting!—far-reaching 
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schemes for the betterment of living conditions and for 
the long-term development of its industries. This would 
be borne out by photographs of a new block of workers’ 
flats (“the first of many of its kind,” according to the cap¬ 
tions); a thirty-foot model of a great new suspension 
bridge; architects’ plans (works of art in themselves) 
of a new satellite town, and details of Important 
public-works projects. In fact, according to the inside 
pages of British Ally everything in the garden was 
lovely. 

But the front page of British Ally had to carry the 
events of the week as telegraphed from London. The 
event of one particular week was a speech by Britain’s then 
“planner”-in-chief. Sir Stafford Cripps. His theme, “clos¬ 
ing the dollar gap,” was an old one; only his solution 
was new. He made the discovery that long-term capital 
development schemes were uneconomic (!) and he had 
decided to scrap most of them. 

So the readers of the paper could thus see for them¬ 
selves that the block of workers’ flats would remain the 
“first of its kind”; the suspension bridge would remain 
suspended in mid-air; the satellite town would remain 
a nebulous spiral; the public works would remain a pri¬ 
vate dream—and Britansky Soyuznik would remain what 
it had already been dubbed by its readers, “Britansky 
Confuznik.” 
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A similar regrettable fate befell a former favourite 
child of COI, the Great East African Ground-nuts Scheme. 
In British Ally, it is true, there was no simultaneous con¬ 
tradiction, only grave delay in publication to avoid making 
the paper the laughing stock of its readers. ‘Other COI 
publications, I learned, were not so lucky; they published 
profusely illustrated articles extolling the scheme, and, 
in the same issue carried reports of a debate in the House 



ol Commons which revealed the complete failure of the 
scheme to produce what had been promised for it. 

The Great Ground-nuts Scheme in its initial stages 
had been boosted by COI as (1) a great contribution to 
the world’s food supply, (2) a great benefit to the East 
Africans (who had been ruthlessly dispossessed of their 
land) and (3) a great smack in the eye to “those doctri¬ 
naire Socialists who deny that a Labour government is 
willing and able to use Capitalism for a beneficient pur¬ 
pose.” The Scheme was, of course, a failure only so far as 
it affected the peoples concerned. The financers of the 
Scheme (a branch of the multi-millionaire monopoly Uni¬ 
lever) lost nothing; and the hidden purpose of the Scheme 
was fulfilled—not to produce ground-nuts but to produce 
new air and naval bases and strategic railways (under 
American “advice”) with handy access to the Indian 
Ocean in the event of a third world war in which, to quote 
the words of an American commentator, India’s teeming 
millions might throw their weight in the “wrong” direc¬ 
tion. 
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One simultaneous contradiction, or rather a triple 
contradiction, on a single page of British Ally is worth 
recalling as an instance of how British society, although 
sound and healthy in its roots and “lower” branches, is 
utterly rotten at the top. 

That page contained three items—an article on Brit¬ 
ish law, a biography of George Tomlinson, Minister of 
Education, and a telegraphed news item. 

The first item, naturally, omitted such points as:— 
(1) British “justice” is so high-priced a commodity that 
only the rich can go to law to defend their rights; (2) 
under recent “Labour” legislation a^rich wrong-doer can, 
by paying a fine, buy exemption from as much as one 
year's imprisonment, and (3) only members of the proper¬ 
tied class are allowed to serve as jurors, with the right to 





judge the guilt or innocence of their fellow-countrymen 
In “democratic” Britain. 

The second item was one of a series of stereotyped 
biographies whose recurrent theme is the saintly altruism, 
austerity and incorruptibility of “Labour” ieaders. 

The third item, a few lines without even a headline, 
recorded that a “government inquiry had censured two 
high officials for wrongfully accepting gifts.” 

That last item was remarkable because here, for once 
in its lying life, the COI was confessing that all was 
not perfect in the top ranks of the British Government. 
But the item was infinitely more remarkable for what 
it did not say: 

(1) The “gifts” were, in fact, huge bribes from million¬ 
aires and great corporations to officials who could help 
them to cheat the Government and the people. (2) The two 
officials—the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, John Belcher, and the £4,000-a-year chief of the 
“nationalised” electricity industry, George Gibson, a 
former president of the Trades Union Congress—were 
merely scapegoats; practically every member of the La¬ 
bour Government had had his pickings. (3) The case 
should have been tried in an ordinary criminal court. But 
that would have allowed the accused persons to call wit¬ 
nesses—including Attlee and Bevin—to show that they 
shared the guilt with many others. And that would, of 
course, have brought the whole British Governmental 
edifice cracking down in a cloud of evil-smelling dust. So 
the real criminal in the case—the British Government it¬ 
self—stage-managed the whole mock-trial, with its own 
Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, in the bogus 
role of “prosecutor.” 

Even so the evidence at the inquiry and the earlier 
revelations in the press provided the first full-scale ex¬ 
posure of American-style racketeering in the govern¬ 
mental machinery of Britain. Indeed, the chief link between 
the millionaire bribe-givers and the Labourite bribe-takers. 
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Sidney Stanley, was the brother of a notorious American 
racketeer. Stanley boasted his friendship with Attlee; 
also, Bevin, Shinwell, Dalton, Bevan, Greenwood and 
Morgan Phillips were only a few of Labour’s inner circle 
who had their pigs’ feet firmly planted in the well-filled 
trough of this international swindler. Stanley had one 
big, but technical, distinction over his Cabinet-rank asso¬ 
ciates—he had already been convicted for his swindling 
activities. So lavish was the black-market hospitality at 
Stanley’s weekly banquets that—as was revealed at the 
inquiry—Belcher suffered severe bouts of stomach trouble 
as a consequence. 

Yet Belcher had been one of the Government’s star 
orators at a succession of meetings in industrial districts 
at which workers were enjoined to accept austerity and 
wage-freezing as a matter of patriotism. That evokes 
the picture of this Belcher restraining his noble belches 
long enough to exhort the workers to tighten their belts 
even further for dear old England’s sake! 

10 

I wish that those British workers who are facing fiercer 
and fiercer attacks upon their material and spiritual stand¬ 
ards of living could see what the COI says about them 
in its overseas publications of the British Ally type. I 
wish, for instance, that I could take a Scottish miner (say, 
one of the survivors of the many recent mining disasters 
which have shocked the British public) on a tour of the 
COI dope factory itself—several large blocks of offices 
in and near London’s fashionable Baker Street. Here 
would be a typical scene: 

One of the many production units of COI has just com¬ 
pleted and is submitting for high-official approval what is 
known as a “centre-spread” (double-page) feature—about 
1,000 words of text and a selection of about thirty shiny 
photographs. The subject (I use a real example) is “A 
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Day in the Life of a British Miner.” The photographs 
show an incredibly photogenic miner grinning happily 
through his honourable grime; the text (which makes him 
speak in stilted COI English!) quotes him as recalling 
the “bad old days before nationalization made him part- 
owner of the coal he hewe.” He speculates for a couple of 
paragraphs on whether he should buy a car with his plen¬ 
tiful spare cash, or whether he should defer -that pleasure 
for a year, so that he can send to the university his equal- 
ly-photogenic daughter Jenny (seen in accompanying 
photograph smiling roguiehly over the electric washing 
machine without which, of course, no British miner’s 
home is complete!). 

Now, the COI has hundreds of organs of propaganda 
throughout the world—newspapers, magazines, films, 
window displays, etc.—so the question is discussed: 
Where do we send “A Day in the Life of a Miner”? To New 
York, for one of our several publications in America?— 
No, we can’t boost our standard of living to the Ameri¬ 
cans while we are touting for more dollar aid. 

Well, how about Parade, the magazine for the Brit¬ 
ish Forces overseas?—Definitely not! The troops are 
homesick enough already; in Parade we’ve got to stick 
to sex appeal and Britain’s military might. 

Perhaps, then, it would do for Neues Auslese, for our 
zones of Germany and Austria?—No, it’s hardly the stuff 
for underfed German and Austrian workers. 

Then how about Coal (the COI’s magazine for the min¬ 
ers at home)?—My God! No! We could never let any 
British miner read that article! However, with a bit of 
toning down it would be all right for various publications 
in Eastern Europe, in France, Italy, Latin-America and 
the Far East. 

And so “A Day in the Life of a Miner” is consigned 
to various diplomatic bags. It duly appeared in British 
Ally and similar publications for the “enlightenment” of 
readers. '' 
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In my two years as editor ol British Ally twe dlpl*- 
mats held the post of Information Officer, which carried 
the secondary title of Responsible Editor of British Ally. 
The first was Ralph Poston, the second Joe Dobbs. Poston 
was completely cynical about the soundness of Britain’s 
economic planning; Dobbs spoke as if he were completely 
credulous. 

“I suppose we have to carry some of this economic 
junk,” Poston told me. “It’s compiled at enormous ex¬ 
pense and in a way, it is the Government line. But there 
isn’t any continuing plan, only day-to-day makeshifts to 
patch up the worst of the holes. Anything you prepare 
now for publication a month hence will probably be 
contradicted before it gets into print. But we must pub¬ 
lish some economic articles. If you cut out the rosiest of 
the COI raptures we can cross our fingers and hope we 
won’t make too great fools of ourselves.” 

All propagandists tend, at times, to swallow their 
own windy propaganda, but Dobbs, it seemed to me, was 
the complete aerophagist. What the Central Office of In¬ 
formation sent out about conditions in England was gos¬ 
pel to him unless it clashed violently with something in 
his own circumscribed experience. This credulity had a 
boomerang effect on COI. Dobbs continually disturbed the 
somnolence of that department by insistent requests for 
more factual, evidential material to drive home COI’s 
studiously vague assertions. 

A Soviet journal, for Instance, would point out that 
while the general standard of living in Britain was de¬ 
clining, the monopolies were making more and more prof¬ 
its. Dobbs would demand from COI an article to refute 
this “libel.” A request for such an article, in fact, remained 
on the steadily-swelling “Unanswered” file of the COI 
since the year 1948. It will have to stay on that pile 
until companies cease boasting about their dividends in 
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the advertising columns of the financial press (reading 
matter which 1 earnestly recommend to the British 
working man who is told so much about “equality of sac¬ 
rifice”) . 

A request by Dobbs for an article to show how women 
of Britain “enjoy equal rights and opportunities with 
men” took more than a year to fulfil. British Ally finally 
received an article entitled “The Place of Women in In¬ 
dustry and the Professions” by Professor Mary Stocks, 
one of the few women who hold an academic post of any 
importance in England. She gave a detailed history of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement in Britain without even an 
oblique reference to the one factor which brought it suc¬ 
cess, its fierce militancy. The COI interpretation of history 
is that all the British people’s advances towards freedom 
have been won by patient, good-humoured “essentially- 
British” methods, with little or no opposition from the 
country’s beneficent rulers; whereas strikes, violence 
and civil disturbance of any kind are “essentially un- 
British.” 

Professor Stocks mentioned only parenthetically the 
vital issue of “equal pay for equal work,” and accepted 
without protest the Government’s excuse for breaking its 
election pledge in this respect,—that the ending of this 
grossly unfair discrimination “would have an inflationary 
tendency.” So this upholder of women’s rights meekly 
accepted a situation in which her sex is forced to bear 
more than its share of the general burden, because “it 
has always been that way”—under governments that 
want to divide one group of workers from another so 
that one group can undercut the other on the labour 
market. 

Mary Stocks reserved the vials of her righteous wrath 
for only one facet of the problem. She complained bitter¬ 
ly that, “without any Scriptural justification whatever” 
women were still debarred from the priesthood of the 
Church of England! 
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Another costly pile of rejected COI material—hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of words and hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs—came under the heading of “Ships and Shipbuild¬ 
ing.” In this case rejection was for two main reasons. The 
first was because articles, pictures and complicated dia¬ 
grams showing Britain’s pre-eminence in the field of ship¬ 
building became out-dated when the first benevolent effects 
of the Marshall Plan crippled this great British in¬ 
dustry with its world-famous traditions. Also, although I 
could not, from direct knowledge, damn as deliberate lies 
all the vague statements that were made about other work¬ 
ers, I had direct personal knowledge of the lives of Brit¬ 
ish seamen. The COI photographs showed “typical” roomy 
individual cabins and well-fitted bathrooms, laundries 
and mess rooms aboard ship. The 10,000-ton tramp steam¬ 
er in which a few years previously I had taken a richly- 
educational trip was much better than the average Brit¬ 
ish ship. Aboard her 1 shared with two seamen a tiny 
cabin in which even the cockroaches were covered with 
dust from the ashes tipped just forward of our porthole. 
The seaman’s “bath room” in this floating slum was a 
half-share in a hand-bucket, and that half-bucket had 
also to serve as “laundry.” The youths of sixteen or sev¬ 
enteen who acted as officer’s stewards, galley-boys, etc., 
worked about thirteen hours a day seven days a week, 
often in conditions of steamy, airless heat which 
sapped their growing manhood and made them cry like 
girls. 

Well-paid landsmen like the COI officials love to ro¬ 
manticise about the British sailor’s glorious “life on the 
ocean wave, his home on the rolling sea” (to quote a sup¬ 
posedly sailor’s song that no sailor would sing). But 
it fe grim, unromantic necessity which mans Britain’s 
mercantile marine. As one of my older shipmates told me: 
“I wouldn’t let any bloody son of mine go to sea if I could 
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stop him. Once you start, you’re trapped for life. You’ve 
no time or money between trips to look for a land job.”... 
(Like many sailors he believed working conditions at 
home are better than they are, just as many workers at 
home believe what they read about seamen’s lives.)... 
“The boys at home can change their jobs and have their 
trade unions to fight for them {!). But if you strike aboard 
ship—even against filthy food or against an officer maul¬ 
ing one of the crew—that’s mutiny, and a long stretch 
in gaol. Let them that sing about the sea go to sea.” 

13 

Another frequent request from Joe Dobbs to COl was 
for “sympathetic and colourful” biographies of the lead¬ 
ing personalities in the Cabinet and Government. With 
the exception of upper classmates like Cripps and Chuter 
Ede, who had jumped on the Labour bandwagon when 
it was heading for victory at the polls, the careers of 
Britain’s ministers varied so little that one stereotyped 
form would have done for them all. Blanks in the form 
would have had to be left, of course, for the different 
names, birthplaces and a few individual characteristics, 
if they had any. 

The stereotype would read roughly as follows: Mr. 
Blank came of poor but honest parents; at an early age 
he was filled with a burning zeal to right the world’s 
wrongs; his sterling qualities earned him the confidence 
of his fellows and rapid advancement as a paid official 
in the Blank trade union; as greater and greater responsi¬ 
bilities were thrust upon him he acquired his now-famous 
virtues of statesmanlike tolerance, realism and compro¬ 
mise; yet never has he lost sight of his goal, to secure a 
square deal for the underdog •... and, let us add, a secure 
place for himself among the top dogs. 

The omission of Ernest Bevin from this series of biog¬ 
raphies was significant. His career followed the stereo- 
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typed pattern, but the panorama of his progress (“reading 
from left to right”) were already too well known to read¬ 
ers of the British Ally, especially his part in breaking 
the General Strike of i926. This omission was compensat¬ 
ed for in some measure by another department of the 
Embassy, the Film Section, also under the direction of 
Dobbs. The Film Section had a comfortable cinema all to 
itself in the Press Department buiiding. There it exhibit¬ 
ed (free of charge) current British films for the benefit 
of the Diplomatic Corps and of any others who cared to 
attend, either as potential buyers of films or as people 
who might in a moment of mental aberration be persuad¬ 
ed that the British way of life (as shown in the films!) 
was better than the Soviet way. 

One film shown was Fame Is the Spur, based on the 
career of Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s first Labour Prime 
Minister, whose name is now execrated by every British 
working man. But the name “Ramsay MacDonald” was 
not used in the film; and there was enough symbolism 
in the picture to make it apply to any “Labour” dema¬ 
gogue who—especially in the General Strike—had be¬ 
trayed those who elected him to power. The film was, in 
fact, a full-length portrait of Britain’s then Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Ernest Bevin. 

At the first showing of the film I was sitting next to 
Roger Allen, the Embassy’s Head of Chancery. I asked 
him with as great a show of innocence as 1 could muster 
what he thought of it. He confined himself to one phrase: 
“Not for export!” 

Next morning he got busy. He did his career no harm 
by pointing out to the Ambassador and the Minister the 
“gross unsuitability” of the film. Future showings of the 
film, already announced in programmes circulated to 
other embassies, were hurriedly cancelled; everyone con¬ 
cerned with choosing the film, sending it to Moscow and 
exhibiting it was severely reprimanded. The arrangements 
for selecting films for Moscow consumption were later 



completely reorganised. Thus, the Soviet cinemagoer was 
unable to enjoy this masterly film-biography of that In¬ 
teresting composite character, MacDonald-Bevin. 

14 

Occasionally some of the grosser absurdities of Brit¬ 
ish Ally articles were held up to ridicule by Soviet writ¬ 
ers. That would start a series of hair-tearing conferences 
in the Embassy, the Foreign Office and the COI, each de¬ 
partment blaming the other when, of course, the blame 
rested on the system as a whole. Usually these diplomat¬ 
ic storms left me unmoved because they concerned ar¬ 
ticles to which I had objected; but my face is red when I 
recall one particular case: 

British Ally published an article extolling the London 
School of Economics, the British Empire’s chief training- 
ground for its professors of economics, its trade commis¬ 
sioners, its Chancellors of the Exchequer. There was one 
peculiarity about this seat of learning which the article did 
not mention and which, I am ashamed to say, I did not 
then know. It was this: The London School of Economics 
imparts instruction on ancient, mediaeval and modern po¬ 
litico-economic theories and systems—with one notable 
exception. That exception is the principles of Karl Marx 
which have been the basic economic principles of about 
two hundred million people for more than three decades 
and have now been enthusiastically accepted by half the 
world! 

The article had been read and approved before publi¬ 
cation by the Assistant Commercial Counsellor of the Em¬ 
bassy, Buzzard, who had secured his post because he 
was a graduate of that same London School of Econom¬ 
ics. When the absurdities of the article were exposed in 
the Soviet press I asked this Buzzard why he had allowed 
the paper to make a fool of itself. “But,” he protested, “we 
students weren’t forbidden to read Marx in our own time 
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if we wished to”—like students of solar phenomena being 
graciously permitted to work in a windowless cellar. 

This Buzzard had yet another claim to fame during his 
service in Moscow: he earned an official rebuke for strik¬ 
ing a Russian servant girl. Perhaps she had annoyed 
him by pointing out that Soviet students study both so¬ 
cialist and bourgeois economic systems because nobody 
in the Soviet Union is frightened to make comparisons! 

15 

During the two years of my editorship of British Ally, 
as in the years which followed, two main topics of inter¬ 
national politics were the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The strangely-different treatments accorded in the col¬ 
umns of the paper to those two closely-connected sub¬ 
jects show how empty were the paper’s claims to give an 
honest, balanced presentation of facts. 

From the readers’ point of view the North Atlantic 
Pact was at least as interesting as the Marshall Plan. 
But the British Embassy at that period wanted to tell 
readers quite a lot about the Marshall Plan but very little 
about the North Atlantic Pact. The Marshall Plan might 
cause discontent in the Soviet Union (or so the Embassy 
optimists professed to believe!); the North Atlantic Pact 
could only antagonise the Soviet People. And so British 
Ally was made to devote about twenty times the amount 
of space to the Marshall Plan as to the North Atlantic 
Pact. (In 1949 and 1950 this strange ratio was drasti¬ 
cally altered. The Marshall Plan could no longer be depict¬ 
ed as a blessing but, the Foreign Office seemed to think, 
the Soviet readers of British Ally might be “impressed” 
by the military might assembled behind’the North Atlan¬ 
tic Pact. I can see the Soviet reader smile!) 

I shall refer to the North Atlantic Pact later; here I 
want to recall how the British Government propaganda 
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machine tried to “sell” the Marshall Plan on the Soviet 
market. At the start, and for long afterwards, speeches by 
various leaders, newspaper editorials and special articles 
were carefully chosen to present this general picture: 

The whole of the Western world, its governments, 
its press and its peoples, welcomes the Marshall Plan 
as “an act of international generosity unparalleled in 
all history,” “a new conception of the strong helping 
the weak, which holds untold benefits for humanity,” 
“a blood transfusion which will revitalise Europe” and 
"a plan which leaves nothing to chance.” The Soviet 
Government, if it refuses to cooperate, not only shows 
its Indifference to the sufferings of Europe but robs 
you (the readers of British Ally and the Soviet people 
generally) of the benefits that are freely offered 
to you. 

The exuberance of this propaganda was toned down, 
naturally, as the months and years passed and the strings 
attached to the “gifts” became more and more apparent. 
But British Ally and other overseas organs of the British 
Government suppressed all reference to the bitter criti¬ 
cism of the plan, not only among the working clasees 
but also in wide sections of the press and in national com¬ 
mercial circles in Britain and Western Europe. In one 
memorable flight into clear thinking and clear speaking, 
for instance, the usually-docile Daily Mail prophesied that 
“It would be a miracle if the proposals (of the Marshall 
Plan) came anywhere near to success.” And it added this 
priceless gem of political wisdom: “This series of doubtful 
assumptions and wild expectations ... seem to show that 
political economy* is merely an exercise in exotic guess¬ 
work.” 


* The term “political economy” is here used, of course. In its 
official-English meaning, which limits it to those subjects permitted 
for study at the “authoritative” London School of Economics. Those 
subjects, as I mentioned a few paragraphs earlier, do not include 
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16 


By the spring of 1952 the last feeble pretences that 
the Marshall Plan was a “blood transfusion from America 
to revitalise Europe” had been abandoned. The plan 
became merged with American-dominated “Economic 
Defence," and “Mutual Security” agencies, or, more 
bluntly, with Wall Street’s Economic Warfare Ministry 
in its undeclared war against the Soviet Union and in its 
undeclared war to grab the economies of its so-called 
allies in Western Europe. In short, for "blood transfusion" 
read "bloodsucking." Before leaving the subject, however, 
I shall recall one sidelight of the early days of Marshall 
“Aid” which came under my direct notice: 

Because of pressure from the Italian workers and in 
momentary defiance of the secret provisos of the Marshall 
Plan, the Italian government concluded a far-reaching 
trade treaty with the Soviet Union. News of this treaty 
hit the U.S. and British embassies in Moscow like a 
smack on the face. The British Commercial Counsellor, 
Harold Braham, was hurriedly ordered to call upon his 
opposite number in the Italian Embassy. Braham reported 
the results of his interview at one of the “Old Boy’s Meet¬ 
ings” presided over by the Ambassador, Sir Maurice 
Peterson. He repeated what little the Italian Commercial 
Counsellor had told him beyond the already-published 
terms of the treaty. Sir Maurice suppressed his fury long 
enough to ask: “But what did you say to Aim?” 

Braham (who is a “correct” if not over-bright diplo¬ 
mat of the old school) said that, as the treaty was a fait 
accompli and as it was a matter between Italy and the 
USSR which did not directly concern Britain, the protest 
which he wanted to make would have been not only vain, 
but “out of place.” 

■ - - 

the works of Karl Marx, although—br because^Vci^ works foretell 
without any “exotic guesswork'* the fate of such devices as the 
Marshall Plan.—yl. /. 
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This reduced Peterson to spluttering incoherence. The 
other diplomats present watched His Excellency’s rapid¬ 
ly-empurpling face with mixed feelings—sympathy for 
Braham, who had acted in strict conformity to diplomatic 
procedure, and fear that the “old boy’s” blood pressure 
would blow a valve. 

Later the Marshall planners were able to patch up 
this leak in the Italian sector of the anti-Soviet dam. The 
De Gasperi government’s sabotaging of the terms of the 
treaty under fierce American pressure threw many thou¬ 
sands of Italians out of work to swell the ranks of Italy’s 
unemployed which in one year of Marshall “Aid” had 
risen from 1,600,000 to 2,400,000. So, while the Vati¬ 
can had promised the Italian workers hell in the next 
world if they supported the anti-Wall Street Popular 
Front, Wall Street gave them a foretaste of hell in this 
world. 

To its dying breath, British Ally protested petulantly 
that the Marshall Plan was fulfilling at least some of 
its promises. It would, for instance, quote instances of 
higher productivity per man in certain industries; but 
it would omit the real significance of these increases: 
(1) They were accompanied by no increase in wages for 
the harder-worked employee who produced more; (2) the 
increased production, without increased consumption, 
merely intensified the bitter fight for export markets, and 
(3) these increases did not carry Western Europe’s total 
industrial output beyond the 1929 level, whereas in the 
Soviet Union, where production spells consumption, 
industrial output had been increased since that year by 
800%—eight hundred per cent. 

The full meaning of the word “aid” in the phrase 
“Marshall Aid” can be judged from the fact that every 
single country which rejected this aid, without a single 
exception, greatly strengthened its economy, whereas 
every one of the so-called beneficiary countries, without 
a single exception, became weaker and weaker. 
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Towards the end of my editorship of British Ally the 
Embassy and the Foreign Office became increasingly 
worried about the sharpening drop in the sales of the 
paper, although this drop was a natural result of their 
increasingly anti-Soviet attitude which the paper reflected. 
The diplomats used to shudder when they saw on the 
shelves of the newspaper kiosks growing piles of unsell¬ 
able copies of the paper. This sharp drop in sales had 
one curious effect: the Embassy and the Foreign Office 
gave me belated, unexpected support in my campaign to 
wring out of a reluctant Central Office of Information 
more “C” material—genuine, readable material describing 
the real Britain, the Britain of the British people. Because 
of the bureaucratic ineptitude of the COI in providing 
this material quickly enough, there was a state of almost 
open warfare between it and the Foreign Office; and 
: several high officials of the COI were politely “asked to 
resign.” 

However, by this time I had no illusions about the 
real aims of my bosses and I saw that this honest propa¬ 
ganda material was intended for an utterly dishonest 
purpose—as the sugar-coating to the pill of anti-Soviet 
poison. And, shortly before I left, I learned from occasion¬ 
al indiscreet remarks of the diplomats that the Embassy’s 
real problem was not how to prolong the life of the 
moribund paper, but how to turn its inevitable death to 
the “best”—that is, to the worst anti-Soviet—purpose. 
It was never, of course, admitted officially that British 
Ally was “dead but wouldn’t lie down,” but later this 
became obvious even outside Government circles in 
England. I have already referred to Lord Vansittart’s 
indiscreet references to the futility of British Ally; another 
peer. Lord Beaverbrook, went much further. Through his 
paper, the Evening Standard, he even demanded the expo¬ 
sure of those officials responsible for “giving so absolutely 
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false a picture of (British)' life" In British Ally that Its 
readers would lose all faith in its credibility. The Evening 
Standard wound up its diatribe by demanding that British 
Ally be closed down "because U is helping Soviet propa- 
ganda"\ 

In the summer of 1950 references to British Ally in 
the British press, led by the Times, took a significantly 
different tone and the first officially-inspired allegations 
were made that the Soviet authorities were impeding 
the circulation of the paper. This was done clearly in 
preparation for closing down the paper in circum¬ 
stances which it was hoped would conceal its double 
bankruptcy—as a commercial business and as an organ 
of propaganda. 

The Soviet authorities, of course, never created 
obstacles for British Ally. On the contrary, Soyuzpechat, 
the press distributing organisation in the Soviet Union, 
had, prior to the latter half of my editorship, taken upon 
itself the entire commercial risk for the paper. When, 
however, the demand for the paper continued to drop, 
Soyuzpechat very reasonably requested the British 
Embassy to bear its own commercial losses. 

The Foreign Office lie about "circulation difficulties” 
had to be circulated because an earlier plan to exploit 
the inevitable bankruptcy of the paper had failed. That 
earlier plan (1 had heard whispers of it during my 
editorship) was to print something so exceptionally anti- 
Soviet, that the Soviet authorities would he provoked 
into closing the paper down. That plan became evident 
in the columns of British Ally when America launched 
its aggression on Korea. It failed to provoke the Soviet 
authorities, but it succeeded in showing who were the 
real authors of this plan; my former British bosses 
were once again jumping to the orders of their American 
bosses. 
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Readers will forgive me if I conclude this reference 
to British Ally on a sharply personal note. 

I have told how Fleet Street habitually dodges political 
principles when it can create a “mystery” garnished 
with irrelevant personal details. Here are some relevant 
personal details which Fleet Street studiously omitted 
in its reporting of the “mysterious” death of British 
Ally: 

(1) The first editor of British Ally, Horace White, 
wrote a book which was mildly critical of the paper’s 
reactionary policy. Publication of that book was sup¬ 
pressed by the Foreign Office in flagrant violation of its 
protestations of “democracy” and “freedom of expres¬ 
sion.” 

(2) The second editor of British Ally, myself, resigned 
in disgust against the real policy of the paper. 

(3) The translations editor of British Ally, Robert 
Daglish, also resigned in disgust against that policy. 

(4) The readers of British Ally similarly “resigned 
in disgust.” 

(5) The third, and last, editor of British Ally, Richard 
Jones, when the death of the paper robbed him of one of 
the richest plums of British journalism, recouped his losses 
by writing a series of anti-Soviet articles for the rich 
market of Fleet Street. He was challenged to a public 
debate in London by the doyen of British journalists 
working in Moscow, Ralph Parker, who has been corres¬ 
pondent in the Soviet capital for the Times, the News 
Chronicle, and the Daily Worker. But this Richard Jones, 
who had in his articles painted himself as a hero braving 
the “perils” of life “behind the Iron Curtain," could not 
whip up enough courage to answer that simple challenge. 
In a word, a typical cold-footed Cold Warfarer in head¬ 
long retreat from the enemy—Truth. 

For myself, I make no effort to conceal my deep per¬ 
sonal disgust and anger against the whole circumstances 



of the birth, life and death of the doubly-misnamed British 
Ally. And I invite every Briton and every Westerner to 
share that honest disgust and anger against those criminal 
liars who— for the moment —hold the fate of decent 
people in their filthy hands. 
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A word here about British Ally's only “rival” in its 
own field— Amerika, the Russian-language magazine of 
the U.S. Government, printed in America but circulating 
in the Soviet Union. 

Appropriately enough (considering the relative posi¬ 
tions of the two countries in other spheres), Amerika 
always outshone its British counterpart, even in the 
strictly literal, material sense. British Ally told its highly- 
coloured lies in plain black and white on plain newsprint; 
Amerika tells its lies on luxurious, super-calendered 
paper in all the colours known to Nature and to Dupont’s 
aniline-dye monopoly. Its price was originally ten roubles 
a copy, but this was later reduced to five roubles—grudg¬ 
ing, “un-American” testimony to the fact that the rouble 
had doubled in value in a few years while the Almighty 
Dollar had steadily slumped! 

What America does and thinks today is, of course, of 
deep interest to non-Americans everywhere. Amerika, 
which purports to give a rounded picture of the American 
“way of life,” has a strange way of “satisfying” that deep 
and natural interest. It has acres of space to devote to 
baseball, to Fifth Avenue fashions, to “world-beating” 
industrial achievements (which merely aggravate the 
world’s ills), etc. But what does it tell about the American 
people? According to samples of popular opinion taken 
by lone-wolf editors and radio commentators, about 
95 percent of Americans in late 1951 and early 1952 said 
“Bring our boys back from Korea.” Amerika said nothing 
about popular feeling on this point. More incredible still. 
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on the whole question of Korea Amertka kept loyally to 
one editorial line, dead silence—the deac^ silence, one 
might say, of a Korean village which has been taught the 
American way of life, and death. 

Amerika makes cunning use of child pictures which, 
it knows, have great “human interest” everywhere. The 
backgrounds for these photographs of children are usually 
schools which are as little typical of American schools 
in general as Amerika is typical of America. The great 
amount of space given to these school pictures prompts 
a few comparisons. America spends under one percent of 
its budget income on education (compared with over 
13 percent in the USSR). It spends over 70% on so-called 
“defence” (SVa times the ratio in the USSR with its long, 
menaced frontiers). Using the published budget figures 
as a criterion one would expect Amerika to devote to 
“defence” at least seventy times the space it devotes to 
school articles. One would expect in its columns some 
answer to the questions; Why does America spend fifty 
times more on arms now than in the pre-war year 1939, 
when, as anyone could see, there was a real danger to 
world peace and world democracy in Nazi Germany? and, 
Does Socialism in the Socialist world menace a single 
democratic right of a single American? But on the whole 
many-sided subject of “defence” this official organ of the 
U.S. Government cannot find a single word to say In its 
own defence. Its silence shatters one’s eardrums. 
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On the theory that liars with local knowledge have 
special advantages, Amerika, although printed in the 
USA, is edited in the American Embassy in Moscow. 
Material for publication, at various processing "stages, 
has to make any journeys between these widely-separated 
editors and printers. The result is that every so-called 
“new” copy of Amerika is already at least a year out of 
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date— often much older. For Instance, shiny “new” copies 
circulating in the spring of 1951 carried statistical mate¬ 
rial, but for no later than the completed year 1948; and 
isolated data relating to early 1949 were referred to as 
“recent”! Little wonder that Amerika is probably the only 
periodical in the world which dares not carry a publica¬ 
tion date—not even the year. This, however, is only a 
minor dishonesty. Excuses could be found for it if the 
so-called periodical gave honest Informative material 
about any period, recent or years old; but .;. liars, 
however long their memory, cannot foretell the future 
atmosphere in which their lies will be read. 

It is for these reasons that the supposedly-fresh ma¬ 
terial in any glossy new number of Amerika, when it is 
read against a background of current events, often tells 
exactly the opposite story to the one intended by its 
authors. Here is one example: 

Amerika developed a special editorial technique for 
its “presentation” of the Negro question. Its policy (from 
which it departed once, with disastrous results, in an 
issue circulating in the first half of 1952*) is to print 
nothing touching any phase of the problem directly; but, 
in an effort to cover up this glaring omission, it uses a 
technique which is such a shining example of the Wordless 
Lie that it calls for some explanation here. 

To illustrate articles unconnected with the Negro 
question, Amerika frequently uses as illustrations photo- 


* That issue of Amerika contained a long article which sought 
to prove that the Negro question was interesting as a psychological 
phenomenon, but otherwise of little Importance. The article even 
quoted the cases of Paul Robeson and the 84-ycar-old scientist Dr. 
Dubois to imply that Negroes were free to attain honour and emi¬ 
nence in the United States. At its worst British Ally seldom ap¬ 
proached this depth of self-exposure. Not merely adult Soviet citi¬ 
zens, but children who might read that article would know that 
both these heroic campaigners for peace and for justice to their 
fellow-Negroes have been mercilessly persecuted by the American 
government—the publishers of Amerika.— 
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graphs in which Negroes figure. The photographs appear 
to have been chosen merely to illustrate some point in the 
article. The captions never draw attention to the fact that 
the Negroes are Negroes. That would ruin the whole 
hoped-for effect—an effect which could be stated as 
follows: “Don’t you see, dear reader, that Negroes enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of the white population? This 
is such an obvious truth that we do not even bother to 
comment on it. Negro question? There is no Negro ques¬ 
tion!” So, if one believes the Wordless Lie, the “research 
worker” seen in a photograph attending an impressively 
complicated apparatus “just happens” to be a Negro; it 
is the apparatus, not the attendant, which made the 
editors choose that particular “unposed” photograph! Or 
the “Detroit importer” seen exchanging man-to-man 
pleasantries with an impossibly friendly official in a Gov¬ 
ernment office is presumably only one of thousands of 
cbloured men who have prosperous businesses in the 
capital of Ford’s personal empire—which has been the 
scene of many police-provoked attacks on the Negro com¬ 
munity. 

If, as one may doubt, this elaborate technique had 
any measurable effect upon readers, that effect was not 
merely wiped out but completely reversed by events in 
the first half of 1951. By a coincidence, the “new” (that 
is, year-old or two-year-old) copies of Amerika circulat¬ 
ing at that period were more than usually shameless in 
these “unposed” Negro photographs. These photographs, 
far from fulfilling their editorial purpose, served only as a 
sharp reminder to readers of something which had just 
made a deep impression on their minds—the murder, by 
organised Lynch-law, of seven Negroes in Martinsville, 
Virginia, in circumstance so loathsome that it had aroused 
the burning indignation not only of the Soviet people but 
of the peoples of the whole world. 

Amerika would* “solve” the Negro question by denying 
its existence; the Ku Klux Klansmen, backed by the ma- 
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chinery of their state and by President Truman who ig¬ 
nored literaily miiiions of protests in the Martinsville 
scandal, have another “solution” to the same question— 
their maxim, “The only good nigger is a dead nigger." 
Well, by their own reckoning they made seven “good 
niggers” at one foul blow. 

How good are seven dead Negroes? What value can 
one put on seven handfuls of calcined bones? The answer 
will not be found in the pages of Amerika. It will be found 
in the ever-toughening resistance by people of all colours 
against those who wouid “solve” international questions 
as they would “solve” the Negro question, who seek to 
rule the world as they rule at home—by terror and 
murder. 



Chapteb Seven 

TWO CAMPS 

1 

Like countless thousands of people throughout the 
world, I look back upon the signing of the North Atlantic 
Pact not only as a milestone in world affairs but also as 
a milestone and turning point in my own life. It was the 
North Atlantic Pact, more than any other one factor, 
which finally decided me to break with the rulers of my 
country and to join the active fighters for peace. It had 
the same effect on many others when it was first 
launched; it has continued and will continue to have that 
effect as its full malevolence becomes more and more ap¬ 
parent to more and more people in those countries caught 
in its toils. 

^ The text of the North Atlantic Pact was published on 
March 18, 1949; during the ye.3rs which have followed, 
its polite, ambiguous terms have been translated into the 
harsh, unambiguous terms of armed invasion and indis¬ 
criminate bombing. A Korean peasant woman, clasping 
to her breast the mangled body of her child, knows all 
that need be known about the North Atlantic Pact. But 
it is important to recall how this infamous instrument of 
war was first sold to the peace-loving peoples of Western 
Europe—important because it shows how the local rulers 
of America’s European dependencies can, for a lime, de¬ 
ceive, swindle and betray their own peoples at the behest 
of transatlantic masters. 
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Never !n Its history up to that point had the propa¬ 
ganda machine of the West worked so hard and so ruth¬ 
lessly as It did to “popularise” the North Atlantic Pact 
before it was ratified by the various legislatures. I had a 
much better chance than most Westerners of resisting 
that barrage of propaganda because of my “inside” posi¬ 
tion. Also I was able to study how the apologists for the 
pact unscrupulously changed their “arguments” to suit 
their different audiences—what was meat to a Kansas 
farmer thousands of miles from a bombing and bombable 
base was rank poison to a shopkeeper in Birmingham, or 
Brussels or Boulogne. 

Immediately after the publication of the text of the 
pact, Truman, Marshall, Attlee, Churchill and the rest of 
them tripped over one another in their rush to get on the 
air and into print with fervid, hand-on-heart declarations 
that the pact was an “instrument for preserving* world 
peace within the letter and spirit of the United Nations 
Charter”; that it was “purely regional” and “purely defen¬ 
sive”; that it was “directed against no power or group 
of powers”; and that it “infringed none of the sovereign 
rights of any of its signatories.” And the newspapers of 
the period, from the Times in Los Angeles to British Ally 
in Moscow, recorded and commented on those declara¬ 
tions as if they heralded-in a new era of Peace on Earth 
and Goodwill towards Men. 

Those Western newspapers of early 1949, their natural 
yellowness ripened with the passage of years, should be 
re-read today in the harsh, revealing light of later events. 
They should be re-read especially by those Westerners 
who may still believe that their rulers are one whit better 

than a pack of criminal liars_“The North Atlantic Pact 

is an Instrument for preserving peace”?—You can see its 

all-American military chiefs smile_“Within the United 

Nations Charter”?—Yes, if you exclude the Soviet Union, 
China and half the world from the United Nations.... 
“Purely regional and defensive”?—Yes, if the North At- 
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lantic “region” is stretched to the global limits of Amer¬ 
ican expansion plans and if the presence of living Koreans 
in Korea were a menace to the defences of Wall Street. 

And, although the fact was not blazoned in any West¬ 
ern newspapers, once-proud England, like the other Eu¬ 
ropean signatories to the pact, signed away her most 
sacred sovereign right—the right to decide for herself 
whether she enter or stay out of someone else’s war. That 
right was shipped across the Atlantic like one of those 
historic castles which are uprooted from their native 
English soil and replanted on the estate of some New 
Jersey oil tycoon. 

The professional patriots of Official England like 
Winston Churchill (who, incidentally, is half-American 
although he does not advertise the fact) are never tired 
of wrenching from its context and quoting a snatch of 
Shakespeare—“This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d 
isle_This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Eng¬ 

land.” But they dare not even finish Shakespeare’s sen¬ 
tence because it applies with scorching truth to the humil¬ 
iations those cosmopolitan patriots have brought upon 
England today. And they dare not mention that the pas¬ 
sage is more than accidentally prophetic; it opens with 
the words “Methinks, I am a prophet new inspir’d.” Here 
is the continuation of the sentence which today’s censors 
and mutilators of Shakespeare want to suppress: 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world 
Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds; 

That England, which was wont to conquer others. 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itselfj 
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It Is hard to believe that those words were written 
three and a half centuries ago. With the addition of a few 
prosaic, but evil-sounding, proper names, they are current 
history—and as true a chronicling of current history as 
Fleet Street’s is false. However much a real patriot may 
regret it, the soil of England is in simple truth “leas’d 
out” to arrogant, insolent foreigners as a bombing base, 
and “bound in with shame, with inky blots and rotten 
parchment bonds” of the North Atlantic Pact. Her finan¬ 
cial policy is dictated by an American, Harriman; her 
international policy is dictated by a second American, 
Spofford; her rearmament by a third, the well-named 
Herod; her soldiers in Asia are commanded by a fourth, 
Ridgway; her soldiers in Europe are commanded by a 
fifth, the German-named Eisenhower. And, crowning 
humiliation to an Island people with a thousand years of 
maritime tradition, her navy “that was w'ont to conquer 
others,” must take its sailing orders from a Wall Street 
admiral of German descent, Fechteler. 

But those native and foreign enemies who have, for 
a time, made shameful conquest of England would do 
well to study the past history of the English people—a 
people whose righteous wrath is all the more terrible 
because it is not quickly aroused. And they would do well 
to study the real current history of the British people, not 
the Fleet Street travesties, and realise that that wrath 
cannot long be suppressed. 


2 

In the month that followed the publication of the 
North Atlantic Pact—my last month in the service of the 
Foreign Office—I had an inside view of a significant 
change of strategy forced upon the Cold War’s high com¬ 
mand. It was significant because it was put into effect 
simultaneously in America, Britain and the other sig¬ 
natory countries, showing that on big issues the so-called 
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“nattonal” propaganda organisations take their orders 
directly from one central source. (To call that source 
“American” is correct only in a purely geographical 
sense; it is supernational, just as General Electric, Im¬ 
perial Chemicals and I. G. Farben are supernational.)' 
The change in strategy was made necessary because ear¬ 
lier propaganda, partly successful on other points, had 
signally failed to convince people that the pact was not 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

In an effort to remedy this strategical blunder, the 
sponsors of the pact launched a new, hurriedly-organised 
campaign of even greater vilification of the USSR. The 
world, they howled, had to be saved from the “horrors” 
of Communism; “Moscow” was to blame for the growth 
of national-liberation movements in Asia, for the unrest 
in nearly every colonised country in the world, for the 
workers’ strikes in Western Europe—in short, for every¬ 
thing. 

None of these fulminators, of course, mentioned that 
long before the Soviet Union came into existence there 
had been widespread unrest in the colonies and wide¬ 
spread industrial troubles in those same European coun¬ 
tries. Nor did they explain what the rest of the world had 
to fear from a country that had no land-scarcity, no profit 
system, no private industry that could possibly gain from 
war, no over-production and therefore no incentive to ex¬ 
pand at the expense of other countries. Despite its huge 
length of frontiers and the more open threats of the war¬ 
mongers, the Soviet Union was spending not one fifth of 
its budget income on defence while America (well before 
its direct military aggression in Korea) was spending 
more than seven-tenths of its budget in direct and indirect 
war preparations and forcing proportionately worse bur¬ 
dens on impoverished Britain, France and Italy. Then, 
as at any period, the Soviet Union was adding steadily 
to the ample resources it had within its own territory to 
support its population comfortably, and it neither sought 
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nor desired any favours from the capitalist world; it 
mereiy demanded —to be left in peace to develop its own 
resources in peace. 

3 

That, briefly, was a picture of the world situation 
as I saw it in early 1949, while I was still editor of 
British Ally but already determined to quit the camp of 
the warmongers into which I had been drawn. Looking 
back, I can only wonder why I did not make my decision 
much sooner. But I shall waste no energy in reproaching 
myself; more practically, I ask readers now: Hew can 
anyone hesitate today when the issues of right and wrong 
have become so crystal-clear? 

A glance at the chain of events which, from 1949 to 
1952, followed as a natural consequence of the North 
Atlantic Pact, provides a pattern which indicates the 
shape of things to come. It shows that the North Atlantic 
Pact was, in fact, the first clearly-visible step in an al¬ 
ready-prepared American plan whose ultimate aim was 
world-domination. And it shows the mentality and meth¬ 
ods of these planners, the kind of “success” they have 
met with up to now and the kind of “success” they can be 
expected to meet with in the future. 

The mentality and methods of these “world-conquer¬ 
ors” need little comment. The invaders of Korea and 
Formosa, the would-be enslavers of Asiatic peoples, 
showed themselves as contemptuous of international 
justice, of human suffering and of their boasted “Western 
civilisation” as had been their immediate forerunners in 
Nazi Germany. And, as if to stress their relationship with 
their spiritual father, Adolf Hitler, they remilitarised 
Western Germany, starting with their carefully-preserved 
scum of “pardoned” but unrepentant war criminals such 
as Krupp. 

But with every step forward towards an Americanised 
world there were two steps back. The war in Korea shat- 
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tered to pieces the carefully-propagandised myth of a com¬ 
fortable, push-button war in which American machines 
would take the place of American flesh and blood, a war 
that would be “all over by Christmas” (as we British 
lads were told in the autumn of 1914 and as American 
lads were told by MacArthur in the autumn of 1950). 

As with their military “steps forward,” so with their 
political ones. Although the local rulers of America’s 
European colonies were in most cases bludgeoned into 
following Wall Street’s lead, they followed faint-heartedly 
and as far behind as possible. So much so that even 
notorious reactionaries on both sides of the Atlantic 
referred regretfully to the ever-widening gulf between 
America and her “allies” and to the bankruptcy of 
American foreign policy. Expansionists like ex-President 
Hoover, Senator Taft and other “influentials,” backed 
by a big section of the U.S. press, propagandised a 
“new programme” which said in effect: “We should set 
our real defences (!) no farther east than Britain and no 
farther west than Japan and Formosa. We should concen¬ 
trate on multiplying our air and sea forces, not our land 
forces, because we are in no position to fight a continental 
land war. The millions in Asia are against us; we cannot 
hope to convince them that we have something better than 
Communism to offer them. And in Europe we are virtu¬ 
ally friendless. Our Marshall Aid gifts (1)^ have earned 
us exactly nothing, not even gratitude.” 

Poor, friendless America, acting like a Heavenly Prov¬ 
idence but misunderstood by sinful mortals: Marshall- 
ised manna from heaven dropped upon Europe sows only 
Dead Sea fruit; and MacArthurised manna from heaven 
—(“something better than Communism”!)—dropped 
upon defenceless Korean villages sows only dragon’s 
teethl 

There is, to my mind, another handy yardstick by 
which to measure the “progress” of these would-be world- 
dominators—the growing strength of their chief enemyjj 
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the World Peace Campaign. Up to the launching of the 
North Atlantic Pact the warmongers had been able to do 
much of their work under cover; since then they have 
been compelled to work more and more in the open under 
the eyes of a world which was becoming increasingly 
watchful of their acts. These more open acts included the 
fiercer persecution of progressives, more fascistic attacks 
on the rights of workers; more brazen military adven¬ 
tures in the Pacific islands and mainland; the rearming of 
Nazi Germany and Japan, etc. Each of these items the 
warmongers could chalk up as “one step forward,” but... 
For every Nazi rearmed—two French dockers strike 
against unloading U.S. arms; for every American torch- 
bearer gaoled—two Americans kindle new torches; for 
every Korean child murdered—two Chinese volunteers; 
for every peace rally banned—two “illegal” peace rallies 
held. 

But it is no blind, unconscious force like the force 
of gravity which ensures that the warmongers will slip 
back automatically two steps for every one step forward. 
For them, one step forward will remain one step forward 
until they are pushed back. 


4 

No more encouraging for the fond planners of a 
Wall Street world during the years that followed the- 
signing of their Magna Carta was the deepening and 
unconcealable contrast between the fortunes of the North 
Atlantic Pact signatory countries and those countries 
against which the pact was aimed. Inside the Pact’s toils, 
the peoples were having to suffer a steady debasement 
of their standards of living, their rights to freedom, se¬ 
curity and happiness, their pride in the very names of 
their countries. And, on the other hand, those peoples in 
whose hearts the North Atlantic Pact was expected to 
strike terror were calmly, steadfastly and proudly going 
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from victory to victory over the forces of nature and 
over everything that limits man’s happiness and man’s 
dignity. 

I am thinking especially of the mighty projects in 
the Kara Kum, Volga, Dnieper and other areas which 
were started in the latter half of 1950 and were already 
far along the road to fulfilment in 1952. Although the 
Western Press either suppressed altogether the news of 
these plans or accorded them a few distorted lines of type, 
it would be hard to find words which could exaggerate 
their magnitude and their significance. Even tlie word 
“historic” is inadequate; history provides nothing to com¬ 
pare them with. Of their magnitude I say only this: They 
will control the forces of nature—even to the very clouds 
—over regions so vast that several European countries 
could be lost in them. But, to my mind, their immediate 
significance—especially to honest, truth-seeking Western¬ 
ers—outweighs even , their magnitude. 

The first point of immediate significance about them 
is that such mighty projects are possible only in a Social¬ 
ist country where planning is for the people; minds that 
are dominated by the profit-making, throat-cutting prin¬ 
ciples of the Capitalist jungle could never even envisage 
such plans. 

The second and greater point of significance (so far 
as my general purpose in this book is concerned) is this: 

Even ignoring the abundant riches which these plans 
will eventually produce for the Soviet people, these plans 
produce right now abundant evidence to any honest West¬ 
erner that the Soviet socialist plan is a plan of peace, a 
plan for peace, a plan which needs one thing above all 
others to give it meaning and to make it work— peace. 
More than that, these plans by their,, magnitude, show 
that the Soviet leaders are unperturbed by the tinny 
sabre-rattling of Wall Street and are calmly confident that, 
in the words of the noble Russian hymn, “Peace will 
triumph over War.” 
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People the world over owe a deep debt to those Soviet 
leaders for this great, practical gesture of confidence. It 
lifts the heart and strengthens the arm of every single 
peace campaigner everywhere, and confounds not only 
the active enemies of peace but also the apathetics and 
pessimists who play into the hands of the warmongers. 

Some readers may wonder why I stress what are to 
them obvious facts about the peaceful significance of so¬ 
cialist planning. But in this book I am speaking to two 
audiences at once, one in the socialist world and one in 
the capitalist world. And matters which hardly need be 
mentioned to that first audience need to be emphasised to 
that second audience which has to fight against a never- 
ceasing, all-pervading campaign of suppression, distor¬ 
tion and falsehood. To take that one simple statement. 
Socialist planning is planning for peace: —No one with 
any knowledge of the facts would dare to dispute that 
statement. Yet if that one simple, commonplace truth were 
made generally known to the peoples of Western Europe, 
the peoples of Western Europe would recognise their rul¬ 
ers as the warmongering liars that they are. would throw 
them out on their necks and rid the world of the menace 
of war. Small wonder, then, that the warmongers rate as 
their most valuable weapon their propaganda machine— 
the weapon with which they try to kill their greatest 
enemy. Truth. 

5 

So that first audience will forgive me when I address 
one individual member of that second audience: 

First, let me make clear whom I mean by that one 
individual among the Westerners who may read this 
book. I mean you who are reading these actual lines at 
this actual moment — you. and, for present purposes, 
nobody else. 

You may be tempted to say "Ah! but you've picked on 
the wrong person. Surely you wanted to choose some- 
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one who is not yet convinced that you saw facts in their 
proper light and acted accordingly?" 

No. friend, it is you I want to speak to from now on, 

/ did not write this book merely to convince someone, 
friend or foe, that my motives were worthy and my rea¬ 
sons logical. And I did not change camps merely to give 
the peace camp—already hundreds of millions strong!— 
exactly one more recruit. When I changed camps I had you 
in my mind; and you have never been out of my mind 
while I have been writing this book. I want to show you 
what you symbolise for me and for many others; and / 
ask you to think of yourself not only as a person but also 
as a symbol. 

Let me risk a guess and say that at this moment you 
are thinking: "Yes, I see what you are aiming at. It is 
true I want peace as much as you do, but there is no 
comparison between your case and mine. You were in a 
position to strike an effective blow for peace. What differ¬ 
ence could an unimportant person like myself make?" 

I ask you to look deeper into your mind beyond the 
layer that is exposed to the blasts of your press and your 
radio. Do you, as a person—let alone as a symbol—really 
think of yourself as unimportant? And do the "important" 
ones who tell you you are unimportant really believe you 
are unimportant? If they had believed that, they would 
have stuck a rifle in your hands and started their war 
long ago. But they were frightened you might start firing 
in the wrong direction for them. So you have already 
staved off a world war for some years. But you can do 
even more Important, more permanent things than that, 
once you fully realise your actual and potential impor¬ 
tance. 

The people who try to convince us gf our unimportance 
are the same people who try to convince us that "there 
is no comparison between your case and mine," that we 
are all separate individuals with no real ties between us 
but with plenty of conflicting interests to keep us aparL 
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No! They are the ones who have no ties, only conflict¬ 
ing interests, even inside their own class. The only 
gain they can make in their struggle for profits is gain at 
another's loss; the only gain that we can make in our 
struggle for peace is gain for others as well as for our¬ 
selves. And how the warmongers would love to deal with 
us as separate individuals! They know how to break a 
bundle of sticks—and if they could separate us they 
would certainly break us. It's our job to see that they 
don't separate us. In that lies the strength, and the 
ceaseless task, of the organised peace movement. Con¬ 
versely, no one can fight effectively for peace if he fights 
as a solitary individual—like some Simeon Stylites fight¬ 
ing for his private salvation on his windy pillar-top. 

That means, then, thqt unless you are an active mem¬ 
ber of some peace organisation, working in company 
with your fellow-men, you are allowing others to do 
your share of the fighting for your share of the peace. 
More bluntly, it means that you would be leaving others 
to fight for your life while you did nothing. And what is 
more worth fighting for in life than life itself? 

Even if it breaks into our argument, I want to tell 
you of something which makes life especially precious to 
me. Possibly because of my profession, I have always, 
as I told you earlier, wanted a “ringside seat" at any 
history-making event. Well, I want especially to live at 
least another twenty years to see how humanity will use 
its new-found powers to shape history and its own destiny', 
hoxso, for instance, the Soviet Union will plan and 
carry out greater and greater projects which will dwarf 
its already gigantic works. Then, I hope, I shall die 
happily. But in the meantime I shall do everything I can 
to prevent Eisenhower or Mac Arthur or Ridgway or any¬ 
one else from cutting short my life. And that is all I am 
asking you to do for yourself. 

"But," you may ask, "how can it help to ensure 
peace merely by joining an organisation, by signing 



pledges, by attending rallies and demonstrations and, in 
fact, by merely talking about peace?" 

The warmongers themselves are fond of putting that 
kind of question, in the hope that they can persuade 
peace-lovers that they are powerless to preserve peace. 
So let us leave it to the warmongers themselves to supply 
the answers! Why do their press and radio go to any 
lengths to minimise the importance of the Peace Cam¬ 
paign if it has no importance? Why do they ban peace 
congresses if they are "futile"? Why do they persecute 
and smear the active campaigners for peace if they are 
"a bunch of harmless visionaries"? If peace talk is 
"only talk" why do they hate it as the devil hates holy 
'Water? Do those who turn the printed and broadcast 
word to the preaching of war think lightly of the power 
of words as a weapon, a weapon for war or a weapon for 
peace? 

So let us talk peace. Those of us who can shout must 
shout. Those of us who can talk must talk. Those of us 
who—like the peace-lovers in Franco's Spain and 
Truman’s America—can only whisper, must whisper and 
go on whispering. 

Don’t give them the last word. Let us have the last 
word —P E A C E / 






